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Notice.—With this week’s “‘SprcTator”’ is issued, gratis, a 
{LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
HE Goblet Ministry has fallen, ostensibly on a financial 
question. It is supposed that the Chamber is desirous of 
ridding itself decorously of General Boulanger ; but the question 
before it on Tuesday was whether it would support the Ministry 
or its own Finance Committee. That Committee had decided 
that M. Dauphin, Minister of Finance, must provide for an 
additional expenditure of £2,500,000 ordered by the Chamber, 
by reductions to an equivalent amount. M. Dauphin replied 
that he could not do it, and offered new taxes; but the Com- 
mittee adhered to its demand, refusing in addition to suggest 
reductions for itself. It hoped, possibly, for the extinction of 
the Budget of Public Worship. The matter came, therefore, before 
the Chamber, which by a majority of 275 to 257 decided that the 
Committee was right. The form of the decision was to reject 
an amendment directing a continuance of the negotiation. The 
Ministry then quitted the Chamber, thus signifying that their 
functions had ended, and a proposal of the Committee declaring 
the Government’s reductions “ inadequate ” was carried by 312 
votes to 143, the former number, be it remembered, being 
considerably more than half the House. 


It is supposed that M. Grévy will have greater trouble than 
usual in forming an Administration. M. Clémenceau, the only 
untried leader of a party, still declines to take office, probably 
because he could not fulfil his Colonial and financial pledges 
by abandoning Tonquin and imposing an Income-tax; and the 
President is therefore compelled to fall back on M. de Freycinet. 
M. de Freycinet, however, does not know where to find a 
Finance Minister, or where to make the reductions rendered 
necessary principally by his own extravagance, and is, besides, 
perplexed with the grand Boulanger question. If he offers 
General Boulanger the Ministry of War, that officer will 
be considered a “ necessary man,” and will be regarded abroad 
as a potential Dictator, a conviction not tending to peace. If, 
on the other hand, the Premier leaves the General out, the Irre- 
concilables threaten a descent into the streets, the fire-eaters 
will accuse the Government of truckling to Germany, and 
the private soldiers will be seriously discontented. Even the 
peasantry will not be pleased, for though they may not want 
war, they are glad to see the lot of the conscripts, who are their 
own children, ameliorated; and General Boulanger’s orders have 
made them more comfortable. It remains to be seen which way 





the decision will go, but the latest accounts are in favour of 
General Boulanger’s dismissal. We confess we doubt, remem- 
bering the Lohengrin incident, whether the Government is 
prepared to face the population of the capital. 


The Gladstonians carried on Wednesday the St. Austell 
Division of Cornwall, vacated by the resignation of Mr. Borlase, 
a very strong Gladstonian. But whereas Mr. Borlase was so 
sure of his seat that it was not even contested in the interest of 
the Unionists in 1886, for his majority over the Conservatives 
in 1885 was more than two to one,—Mr. Borlase having polled 
4,464 votes against 2,183 for Mr. Johnstone (majority, 2,281),— 
on the present occasion the majority was only 211. Mr. Brydges 
Willyams, the Unionist candidate, polled 3,329 votes, against 
only 3,540 given for the Gladstonian, Mr. MacArthur. The 
poll, too, shows that a great many electors abstained. The total 
poll was, indeed, somewhat larger than in 1885,—namely, 
6,869, against 6,647 in 1885. But, in the first place, the 
present register contains a thousand more electors than 
the register of 1885. In the next place, Mr. Borlase’s 
victory was so secure in 1885 that a great many voters 
probably stayed away, in the confidence that their votes 
would not be wanted, which was certainly not the case on 
Wednesday. It is stated on the spot that a large number of 
agricultural labourers who would not vote against Mr. Gladstone, 
were yet so determined not to vote for Irish Home-rule that they 
declined to vote at all. The poll, therefore, must score very 
heavily for the prospects of the Unionists in the South of 
England. 


The Orimes Bill drags on at a pace to which even that of a 
snail would seem like a flash of lightning. Yesterday week, after 
three divisions and the rejection of innumerable amendments, 
the House got from the beginning of the third sub-section of 
the first clause as far as the beginning of Sub-section 5. Nor 
was that short sub-section agreed to till after another exhausting 
sitting on Tuesday night, during which five more divisions were 
taken. The House had then considered precisely thirty-seven 
lines of a Bill which contains over four hundred lines, and had 
agreed to only the least disputable section of the Bill. On 
Thursday, the consideration of the second clause was commenced, 
and after a fatiguing sitting, about six lines of the clause had 
been completed, after five divisions had been taken. Mr. 
Courtney, who makes the most admirable Chairman, on one 
occasion administered a severe rebuke to the Ministerialists for 
their constant interruptions of Irish Members, by which he did 
himself great credit. The Ministerialists, when they complain 
of obstruction, are bound not to give provocation which is likely 
to produce obstruction. Let the Closure be applied as steadily 
as the Government think right ; but let not the party of law and 
order set an example of disorder. 


Mr. Morley presided at the Cobden Club dinner last Satur- 
day, and began by disowning any intention of turning that 
dinner to account in a party sense by speculating on the view 
which Mr. Cobden, had he been living, would have taken of the 
great question of the day. Nevertheless, he went on to remark 
that Mr. Cobden was never frightened out of a political convic- 
tion by finding an accidental Parliamentary majority opposed 
to him; and farther, that he never quailed before the Times, 
but wrote a letter to Mr. Delane, whom he unmasked as the real 
assailant of himself and Mr. Bright. Mr. Morley also pointed 
out that Mr. Cobden was not deterred from advocating a great 
cause by being accused by the Times of having given a kind of 
apology for those who would use the weapons of assassins,—a 
reference, of course, to the case in which Sir Robert Peel chose 
to assume that Mr. Cobden, in holding him personally respon- 
sible for the evil consequences of the Corn Laws, had virtually 





threatened his life. All this was very like suggesting that Mr. 
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Cobden would have sided rather with Mr. Morley than with Mr. 
Bright on the Irish Question. As a matter of fact, however, as 
a correspondent of Monday’s Times pointed out, Mr. Cobden to 
some extent anticipated the issue, and expressed the strongest 
possible view in a different direction. In 1835 he wrote :—“A 
Parliament in Dublin would not remedy the ills of Ireland; 
that has been tried and found unsuccessful, for all may learn in 
her history that a more corrupt, base, and selfish public body 
than the domestic Legislature of Ireland never existed.” And 
again, in 1848, he wrote to Mr. George Combe that he 
could not act at all with the Irish representatives, that they 
were men whose language he hardly understood, that he felt 
the utmost antagonism and repulsion for them, and that as for 
trusting.O’Connell “on any public question where his vanity 
or passion might interfere,” he should as soon have thought of 
an alliance with an Ashantee chief. If these things were said 
in the green tree, what would have been said in thedryP We 
can imagine a deep sympathy with O’Connell, though not 
perhaps in Mr. Cobden, whose defects, no less than his greater 
qualities, were barriers between him and a Celtic people. But 
that a man with Mr. Cobden’s prepossessions should have 
watched Mr. Parnell as Mr. Bright has watched him, and then 
veered round to Mr. Parnell’s side, is absolutely incredible. 


Mr. Morley’s speech on the Free-trade Question,—as apart 
from the question which he professed his intention of not 
handling, though he did handle it in a sense which seems to us 
utterly misleading—was in every way excellent. He showed 
that the Fair-trade League could not in the least agree as to the 
proper step to be taken by way of retrogression from Free-trade, 
and that, in the first place, a commercial union as between 
England and her Colonies is held to be impossible by the 
leading Colonists themselves, because, even if we were willing 
to abandon Free-trade, which we are not, very few of the Colonies 
are willing to abandon their duties on English goods by which 
chiefly they fill their Treasury. In the next place, a preference 
for Colonial goods as compared with foreign goods is impossible, 
unless, indeed, we are willing to give them that preference with- 
out reciprocation, for the Colonies declare themselves quite 
unable to reciprocate the preference so as to give us the smallest 
practical advantage. In short, Mr. Morley showed conclusively 
that the Fair-traders are at their wits’ end for a compromise 
with Free-trade for which they can make even a colourable case 
to English constituencies. 


The Empire grows, as it were, by its own volition. Nobody 
that we know of wants Zululand, but we have had to annex 
that State. The heart of the Zulus went out of them with the 
fall of Ekowe, the Boers are perpetually stealing their land, 
and at last the remnants of the tribe have, through their chiefs, 
begged the British to save them from the Dutch. The Colonial 
Office very reluctantly, and after careful inquiry of the 
Zulu chiefs, has consented to grant the prayer, and Sir 
Arthur Havelock, Governor of Natal, has been authorised to 
declare Zululand a Crown Colony. Mr. Labouchere, of course, 
saw in the announcement a great opportunity of impeding the 
Crimes Bill, and on Thursday moved the adjournment in order 
to discuss Zulu affairs. Sir H. Holland explained the facts, and 
the majority of the House was clearly with him; but the debate 
was proceeding, and might have gone on till Whitsuntide, but 
that Mr. W. H. Smith moved the Closure, which was carried by 
278 to 156. Anybody who is anxious to do it can, of course, 
move in the regular way that the annexation be disallowed. 


At a special general meeting of the Highty Club on Wednes- 
day, it was determined that “ it is the duty of the Liberal Party 
to oppose the Irish Crimes Bill now before Parliament, and to 
maintain and enforce the policy of Home-rule.” This resolu- 
tion being carried by 143 votes against 55, the Liberal Unionists 
have determined to leave the Club in a body. If the Eighty 
Club were well advised, they would, we think, now change their 
name, to the “ Ninety-eight Club.” Their newer principles are 
less those of 1880 than of 1798. 


Sir George Trevelyan has made two speeches this week 
against the Liberal Unionists for not making up their differ- 
ences with the Gladstonians,—the first to the Eighty Club on 
Monday night, the other to the Manchester Reform Club on 
Wednesday. He complained of the Liberal Unionists for 


the Gladstonians is perpetuated and deepened. He insisted tha, , 
virtually the whole Liberal Party is with the Unionj % 
refusing to exclude Irish representatives from the Parliament a¢ 
Westminster, and that they would not be likely to make an 
difficulty as to the principle of delegating to the new Irish Par. 
liament specially defined provinces of legislation, insteaq of 
delegating to it all the provinces of legislation not Special] 
reserved; and he reproached the Liberal Unionists with pre. 
ferring to unite with the Conservatives on a Coercion measure 
rather than to unite with the Gladstonians on some 
carefully guarded form of Home-rule. When Sir 
Trevelyan came to discussing the guarantees for 

in the hands of the Central Government a strong hold on lay 
and order in Ireland, it became obvious that this consideration 
on which he formerly insisted so much, is not to be very 
literally interpreted. At least, the greater part of his speech 
was devoted to proving that the new Crimes Bill is a y, 
atrocious measure, aimed not at crime, but at liberty, and far 
too strong to trust to Conservative hands. True, the measure 
of 1882, which he himself carried, was in many respects very 
much stronger indeed. But then,—we do not mean that he 
really asked this question, but that his language suggested it,— 
what decent Liberal would not trust Lord Spencer and him with 
powers twice as strong as they would trust to Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr, A. Balfour P 


In the Manchester speech, Sir George Trevelyan added to the 
Whig Pharisaism of the earlier speech a violent attack on the 
imputations now current against the Parnellites for their con. 
nection with the dynamiters and the party of violence; and 
attributed the bad manners of the House of Commons to this 
revival of imputations which render calm debate impossible, 
Sir George forgets that the newest feature of the situation is this, 
that the Irish Party have invented and are defending the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” and are defying the Dublin Law Courts, while the 
Catholic hierarchy, as a whole, are gone over to the Parnellites, 
whom, during Sir G. Trevelyan’s régime, the Bishops for the 
most part distrusted and keptin check. That alters the situation 
altogether, and renders it absolutely essential in strengthening 
the criminal procedure, to expose afresh the relations of the 
National League with the party of violence and intimidation, 
Both Sir George Trevelyan’s speeches leave on careful readers 
the impression that Sir George now stands out for keeping a 
strong central hold on “law and order” in Ireland, chiefly for 
the sake of consistency, and that, in fact, he is opposed to the 
only steps by which such a hold could be either secured or 
maintained. In other words, Sir George Trevelyan is now much 
more of a Home-ruler than of a Unionist for Ireland, in any 
intelligible sense of the word “ Unionist.” 


The Emperors of Germany and Austria are not to meet at 
Gastein this year. The reason assigned is that the German 
Emperor’s health will not allow of so long a railway journey ; 
but as the Austrian Emperor could reach any appointed place 
in Germany, that reason is discredited. It is just possible that 
the younger Emperor is not delighted with the revelation which 
Prince Bismarck has thought fit to make about the Treaty 
ceding Bosnia, or even with his interference in certain other 
plans for partitioning the Balkans. It is now reported 
that a secret arrangement for the settlement of Bulgarian 
affairs was recently made between Austria and Russia, and 
that the revelation was intended as a hint to Vienna 
that keeping secrets from Prince Bismarck was not a wise 
course of proceeding. If he found them out for himself, 
he would not be bound to keep them. At all events, 
there is to be no meeting of Kaisers, and it is by no means 
certain that even the Chancellors will see each other. They do 
not wish to affront M. de Giers by leaving him in the cold; and 
if he is invited, questions may come up on which the Govern- 
ments do not desire to admit that they are irreconcilable. 





There was a noteworthy discussion in the Lords on Tuesday, 
on the new Irish Land Bill. A most important clause in that 
Bill places leaseholders under the operation of the Land Act of 
1881. Lord Fitzgerald, Lord Selborne, the Duke of Argyll, 
and many other Peers now proposed that the lessee should only 
come under that Act if he elected. to do so, the landlord being, 
in fact, refused his right of application to the Court. Lord 
Salisbury rejected the amendment, on the ground that the Act 





establishing a separate organisation by which their feud with 





of 1881 professed to be impartial as between landlord and tenant, 
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i see why, if the tenant could get rid of an 
ron an cer ‘andlord should not be able to raise a rent 
<atoansllly too low. This view was affirmed on a division 
e130 to 62, and is just enough; but it will not do for the 
fiinse of Commons, where the Bill will be treated as a Relief 
Bill. Is it not a broader argument to say that the essence 
‘of the principle now being applied is the assumption that there 
ig such a thing as a fair rent, and that as the fair rent can only 
be fixed by an external arbiter, the refusal of the right to apply 
to the Court is an oppression? Yet if the right is confined to 
the tenant, that may be a refusal, and therefore an oppression. 
The Duke of Argyll’s idea, that a landlord should never have 
power to break a lease, would be sound if anybody proposed to 
give him such power; but it is given to the Court. Courts 
break leases every day in the public interest. 


The “ pit-brow women ” of Lancashire, whose right to earn 
their wages of 2s.a day has been threatened with legislative 
interference for the last two years, interviewed the Home 
Secretary on Tuesday. They declared that their work, which 
is cleaning the lumps of coal before they are loaded on the 
waggons, did not injure their health, their friends affirmed 
that it did not injure their morals, and some of them were 
lad in the perfectly modest though ungainly dress worn during 
work. They looked, and are, specially healthy women, as well 
conducted as anybody else. Mr. Matthews told them that he 
was entirely opposed to interference with any female labour 
not injurious to health or morals, and that he hoped no more 
would be heard of the attempt to prevent their earning their 
own living. There never was a more unreasonable attempt to sup- 
press female competition, and its defeat is exceedingly important, 
for the question is a test one. If female labour on the pit-brow 
is stopped, so must be female labour in the fields. The latter is 
quite as hard, much dirtier, worse paid, and a great deal more 
dangerous to the morals of those who follow it. With the 
Government on the side of the women, and the Members 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts, the miners, we imagine, 
will have little chance of a majority. 


Mr. W. O’Brien, editor of United Ireland, is not making 
much of his campaign against the Viceroy of Canada. The 
citizens of Toronto, in an immense meeting, passed resolutions 
denouncing his conduct; but he persisted in visiting the city. 
Refused the use of all large buildings, he called a meeting on 
‘Tuesday in the Queen’s Park; but the meeting only jeered at 
‘him, and he was unable to make his voice heard. Mr. Kilbride, 
the great farmer who endeavoured to compel Lord Lansdowne 
to reduce his rent, was even more ignominiously treated, being 
assailed with cries of, “Thief, thief! pay your rent!” which 
indicated a Canadian view of commercial morality foreign to his 
mind. The police, armed with revolvers, carefully protected Mr. 
O’Brien on Tuesday; but on Wednesday he was, we regret to 
say, mobbed by a crowd of citizens, stoned, and compelled to run 
for his life to a hotel, where he was guarded by the police. Mr. 
O’Brien, who defends terrorism, will doubtless pronounce the 
stoning all fair—or is terrorising a privilege of Irishmen only ? 
—but he will feel the protection of the police as a deep humilia- 
tion. He is bound to be grateful henceforward to “ minions of 
tyranny,” and must be in a most mixed state of mind. 


Mr. Goschen on Saturday, the 14th inst., was entertained by 
the Cecil Club at a dinner in Willis’s Rooms, and addressed the 
audience in a spirited speech, very badly reported. He said the 
strange political situation, with all old landmarks submerged, 
was due to the coincidence of a great democratic change in the 
Constitution with a revolutionary movement in Ireland. Great 
victories had been won occasionally with raw levies; but the 
leader just then “was not a steady leader.” Mr. Gladstone’s 
action, the Irish Land Act, with its disturbing effect on econo- 
mists, the fall in prices, and the development of obstruction, had 
together produced a situation of unparalleled difficulty ; but he 
thought that the Unionists, though they must not try the arts 
of demagogy, might appeal to the middle classes, now despised 
by Radicals; to the classes which ordinarily abstained from 
politics, but could be attracted by firm leaders; and to those 
who feel that desire for order, that latent Conservatism, so widely 
diffused in England. The Tories must abandon their antiquated 
fortresses, and suit their methods of warfare to modern require- 
ments; but if they did that, and substituted principles for 
principles, instead of sentimental gush, they would secure 


success. For his own part, he held it to be “as possible to be 
enthusiastic for moderation as for Utopias.” 


At a dinner given at the Mansion House on Wednesday to 
old Rugbeians, Lord Derby, Mr. Goschen, and Lord Justice 
Bowen had their say. Lord Derby complained of the House 
of Lords for not containing nearly as many Rugbeians as it 
ought,—a defect which he hoped might soon be remedied; 
though if Mr. Goschen’s description of the Rugbeians as foot- 
ballers always willing to “ hack” at each other’s shins, is to be 
trusted, we should hardly think that that is precisely the kind 
of reform by which the House of Lords would most benefit. To 
have both Houses of the British Legislature proficients in this 
sort of “hacking,” would give the world an impression that we 
had gone back to political barbarism. Lord Justice Bowen was 
equal to the occasion, He evidently did not forget what has 
recently been said in the House of Commons in a sense derogatory 
to our Courts of Justice, and he was indignant on behalf of those 
Courts. No English Judge, he said, could fail “ to assert his right 
to rise in the proud consciousness that justice is administered in 
the realms of her Majesty, unspotted and unsuspected. There 
was no human being whose smile or frown, there was no Govern- 
ment, Tory or Liberal, whose favour or disfavour, could start 
the pulse of an English Judge upon the Bench of Justice, or 
move by one hair’s-breadth the even equipoise of her scales,” 
Rugby on this occasion, we think, touched its highest point:in 
the noble pride of the great lawyer. 





The curious negotiation between the Government of India and 
Mr. Cook, which we mentioned in February, 1886, is now complete. 
The Government has been long annoyed by the excessive sufferings 
of its Mussulman subjects while making pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The pilgrims, who number many thousands, are carried to Jeddah 
for the most part in country boats, or dhows, are packed like 
sardines, and die either on the voyage or after it in quite extra- 
ordinary proportions. Arrived in Mecca, they are plundered 
by the Shereef’s agents, and on their return are plundered again 
by the masters of the dhows. The Government cannot inter- 
fere in Mecca—though a gentle squeeze to the Sultan might 
effect some improvement—but it can interfere at sea, and it has 
done so in the most prosaic but effective way. It has madea con- 
tract with Mr. Cook, the head of the “ personally conducting ” 
firm, to deliver and return pilgrims at so much a head in safety 
and well fed. They are to be divided into three classes, special 
accommodation is to be provided for women, and all religious 
scruples are to be studiously respected. The rates are fairly 
low, the vessels will be steamers, and it is believed that the 
entire tide of Mussulman pilgrimage will flow this way. Mr. 
Cook’s business ceases at Jeddah; but he may be relied on, we 
think, sooner or later, to buy protection for his clients at Mecca, 
and then the diminution of human suffering will be something 
astounding. The effort is most creditable to Lord Dufferin’s 
philanthropy and sense; but what a strange thing it is for an 
Irish noble in the nineteenth century to have to do! He is, 
however, Great Mogul, and the Great Mogul would have doneit 
if he had known how. 


We are to have a new coin, and a clumsy coin it will be. By 
a proclamation dated May 13th, it is ordered that a silver double- 
florin, or fifth of a pound, shall be issued from the Mint, and 
shall be received as lawful money. The object, we presume, is to 
increase the facilities for withdrawing the half-sovereign, thus 
increasing the demand for silver, and rendering it easier to 
pay for the complete renovation of the gold coinage which must 
ultimately be accomplished. The double-florin, or “ dollar,” 
as it is sure to be called, will, however, be inconveniently 
thick and heavy, and we do not see its superiority to the 
old crown-piece. What is wished for is a token quarter- 
sovereign which would not be of gold, but would replace the 
light and convenient half-sovereign. The same proclamation 
announces various changes in the designs on the coinage, and 
it is understood, though not mentioned, that after the Jubilee, 
the Queen’s image on all money will be more or less like her,— 
a great improvement. The present design, taken from the Win- 
terhalter picture, is too inconsistent with the facts. We would 
recommend as a basis for the new one, the Dublin photograph 
now selling everywhere. It retains, as no other photograph 
does, a certain look of dignity in the face, which is really there. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1034 to 103}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——. 


THE ST, AUSTELL ELECTION. 


W* are very anxious not to overrate the importance of 

the very remarkable result of the election for the St. 
Austell Division of Cornwall. We do not for a moment con- 
tend that what has happened in the South-West will neces- 
sarily happen in the North, or even in the Midlands. But 
granting that in the North or the Midlands opinion may not 
change so rapidly, or may even change in the other direction, 
granting everything that the most extreme partisan of Home- 
rule may have to plead on the other side, no one, we think, 
with so much as the germ of a political judgment, can hesitate 
in sayingthat the St. Austell election shows how little justifi- 
cation there is for any sanguine expectation that at the next 
dissolution the policy of Mr. Gladstone in relation to Ireland is 
likely to be accepted by a majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom. Let us minutely consider the facts of the case. In 
1885, Mr. Borlase appealed to the then newly constituted 
electoral division of St. Austell, Cornwall, and was opposed 
by a Conservative,—the question of Home-rule for Ireland not 
having then been raised. The result was that Mr. Borlase was 
returned by 4,464 votes against 2,183 given for Mr. Johnstone ; 
majority, 2,281. In other words, the constituency returned 
Mr. Gladstone’s supporter by more than two to one, and the 
vote was so triumphant, that when the Home-rule question was 
raised in the short Parliament that met in January, 1886, and 
was dissolved in June, Mr. Borlase was returned unopposed as 
a Home-ruler. And though some of the Cornish Liberals, like 
Mr. Courtney and Mr. Bickford Smith, who resisted Home- 
rule, and stood in 1886 as Liberal Unionists, secured their 
return by the help of the Conservative vote, they polled, even 
with the help of the Conservatives in 1886, considerably fewer 
votes than they had polled in resisting the Conservatives in 1885. 
In other words, the Home-rulers who deserted them diminished 
their poll by considerably more votes than the Conservatives 
could bring to their aid. On the other hand, Mr, Conybeare, 
in the Camborne Division, polled a great many more votes as a 
Gladstonian Home-ruler in 1886 than he had polled as a Glad- 
stonian Radical in 1885, when the question was not understood 
to be serious. Again, Mr. O.T. Dyke Acland, who in 1885 had 
defeated his Conservative rival in the Launceston Division by 
4,690 votes against 2,589 given for Mr. Lawrence, walked 
over the course in 1886, no Liberal Unionist thinking it worth 
while to oppose him. Such was the feeling of Cornwall on 
the first blush of the case when Mr. Gladstone’s Irish measure 
was mooted in 1886. Now there has been time for a 
year’s full discussion of the matter, and what do we 
find? We find that Mr. Borlase’s successor, a young and 
most acceptable candidate, Mr. MacArthur, a Wesleyan,— 
and this is in itself a great recommendation in a county 
permeated by Wesleyanism,—and one who had so much 
the start of his rival that, according to Mr. Caine’s letter 
in Friday’s Times, he had held at least 120 meetings, while 
the supporters of Mr. Brydges Willyams had held only 
about 80 at most,—obtained only the very narrow majority of 
211 against his Liberal Unionist rival. We will take for 
granted that all the Conservatives who polled for Mr. Johnstone 
in 1885 polled for Mr. Brydges Willyams on Wednesday. 
That would have given Mr. Brydges Willyams 2,183 votes to 
start with. But Mr. Brydges Willyams polled 3,329 votes, so 
that, if we make no allowance for the increase of the consti- 
tuency on the new register (which, however, was considerable), 
1,146 voters must have polled for the Liberal Unionist on 
Wednesday who did not poll for the Conservative in 1885. 
Mr. MacArthur himself polled only 3,540 votes (as against the 
4,464 given in 1885 in a smaller constituency for Mr. Borlase). 
Does not this show conclusively that the longer Cornwall con- 
siders the subject, the less it likes the Home-rule move- 
ment; that if the St. Austell constituency has been nearly 
carried, the Launceston Division, which was less strongly 
held in 1885 than the St. Austell, might be quite carried by 
a Liberal Unionist at the next General Election ; and that a 
bold man might even make a good fight against Mr. Cony- 
beare, and imperil his seat, too. Doubtless he made a much 
better fight against the Liberal Unionist in 1886 than he 
made against the Conservative in 1885; but that was partly 
because he bad not an antagonist of so much personal in- 
fluence to confront, and still more because Cornwall, in its 
profound confidence in Mr. Gladstone, was taken by surprise. 
Reflection has not improved the popularity of Home-rule in 
the South-West, and with another year like the last, we believe 


that every division of Cornwall might be carrie i 
disastrous Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone, Even the Wesle -_ 
we observe, are protesting warmly against the impression "he 
their Church identifies itself with any political creed at all , 
which means in effect that they protest against being su i 
to take up Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, as Dr. Parker oa Mr 
Guinness Rogers have taken it up on behalf of the orthodox 
Dissenters in London. The Wesleyans, though no doubt Mr. 
MacArthur found much favour in their eyes, are by no means 
anxious to let it be supposed that they approve, as a religious 
denomination, the break-up of the United Kingdom. 

There is another cause besides the issue in relation to Home. 

rale which has worked very powerfully against the increase of 
Mr. Gladstone’s party at the present time,—we mean the 
sanction they have given to the waste of Parliamentary time 
We are persuaded that a great many electors who are divided 
between Mr, Gladstone and his opponents on the subject of 
Home-rule, and cannot really make up their minds on that 
question,—nay, who would by personal preference vote for 
Mr. Gladstone rather than for any other statesman on earth, 
have voted against him not for his Irish policy, but for 
the powerful aid he has lent to the Parnellites in bringing 
Parliament itself into contempt. As we said three weeks ago, it 
was quite open to Mr. Gladstone to have offered the Irish Party his 
help in obtaining a separate Legislature for Ireland, on condition, 
and only on condition, that they fought their case as regular 
parliamentary Oppositions have always fought their case,—i.e,, 
by constitutional discussion, not prolonged to the point, or 
anywhere near the point, of deliberate obstruction. Mr. Glad- 
stone had the right and the power to make such terms, which 
the Parnellites could not possibly have refused. But he did 
not make them. He has actually allowed obstruction to run 
riot through the whole period of the Session, and hardly 
ever speaks on the subject without reiterating that, in his 
opinion, the Irish Party are in the right in resisting 
by any and every parliamentary weapon in their power the 
passing of a Bill milder in every respect than his own Act of 
1882, except only that it does not fix a limit of time to its 
operation,—though the sting even of that difference ought to be 
greatly diminished by the fact that any Administration which 
finds that it can enforce justice in Ireland without it, can at 
any time dispense with its aid by simply cancelling the pro- 
clamation of the districts within which the measure is to hold 
good, It seems to us that the constituencies feel a certain 
indignation that Mr. Gladstone is ready to defend the parlia- 
mentary barricades which the Parnellites erect to prevent the 
passing of this milder Crimes Bill in 1887, when he would 
have fiercely denounced the Conservatives for helping in the 
erection of such barricades in 1882 to prevent the passing of 
his much severer measure. Men say to themselves that as Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury have changed places, Mr. Glad- 
stone should not thus bitterly resent a policy on Lord Salis- 
bury’s part of which, only five years ago, he was himself the 
exponent, 
The St. Austell division of Cornwall has, then, at least 
shown as much as this,—that in the South-West of Eng- 
land, deliberation has greatly strengthened the distrust 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, and, indeed, so seriously 
strengthened it, that another year of such deliberation 
would well-nigh deprive Mr. Gladstone of all his support 
in that region. Of course, we do not affirm that York- 
shire will be as Cornwall, or that Wales will be as Cornwall,— 
indeed, the latter result is extremely unlikely,—but this we do 
say, that the prospect of a still more decided declaration of the 
United Kingdom against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy at the 
next Election than even the declaration of 1886, is now ren- 
dered fairly probable, and that with that prospect in view, the 
Unionists ought to redouble their zeal to save the Kingdom 
from the slow disintegration by which it is threatened. Never 
before did so great a leader commit so grave an error. That, 
indeed, constitutes the magnitude of the danger. No one but 
Mr. Gladstone could have made the danger a serious one. And 
if even he fails, no one else will venture to tread the same 
perilous path. 


THE FALL OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


HE public of Europe is probably right in attaching great 

importance to the overthrow of the Goblet Ministry in 
France. That overthrow involves the fate of General 
Boulanger, who has resigned with his colleagues, and although 
his reappointment might not mean much, his supersession 
would mean a great deal. The broad fact of the situation is, 








we take it, this, General Boulanger’s popularity, though it 
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may be exaggerated, is real. He has conciliated the private 


F been greatly neglected, by improving their 
ee shcte food, ot we some fal 82% stringent 
= a for keeping them in barracks. These orders have, 
moreover, pleased the peasants whose sons the conscripts are, and 

ho are, besides, delighted with the General’s known dislike to 

Colonial expeditions, enterprises which, in their judgment, yield 
nothing, and break their children’s constitutions. Men who must 
always live by labour value bodily strength as at once a blessing 
and the sole source of income, Besides conciliating the rural 
electors, General Boulanger has also attracted the population 
of the towns, who believe him, for no particular reason, to be 
a Radical, who admire his dash and energy, and who find in 
him a something which it is useless for foreigners to criticise, 
that restores to a population its self-confidence. The 
Gascon ” strain in them is in him, too, The townspeople, at 
all events, are far readier for war since General Boulanger 
took office. Add to these facts that the General is popular with 
officers as a bold and enterprising leader, and with all French- 
men because he is supposed to be dreaded by Germany, and we 
have a mass of influence enough to make the supersession of 
the General who wields it very difficult. It is, as we see, 
enough to make politicians who detest him hesitate to avow 
publicly that they have voted with a secret hope of his removal. 
If, then, in spite of these inducements to retain him, of the 
wish any Premier must feel to share the benefit of his popu- 
larity, and of the fear of being accused of servility to Germany, 
another Minister of War is selected, the world may, we think, 
fairly conclude that France acknowledges to herself an 
unreadiness for war. There is no other motive for re- 
moving General Boulanger, who does his work well and makes 
the military burden seem lighter; and we may rely on it 
that, except for this reason, he would not be removed. 
If he goes, he goes because France has not yet quite 
recovered her belief in herself, and wishes strongly not to give 
any provocation to Germany until she is sure of a great ally. 
General Boulanger’s disappearance would therefore, for the 
present, tend to pacify Europe. 

Whether he will disappear, and disappear peacefully, it is 

impossible for any outside observer to predict. We do not 
think much of the threats of a rising in his favour ; for if the 
Army did not approve one, it would be put down, and if it 
did approve one, the soldiers would act without waiting for the 
mob, The multitude of Paris does not appoint Ministers now, 
and it would be, moreover, divided by the great fear which the 
Extremists entertain of elevating any “ man on horseback.” 
They have had terrible lessons on that subject, and they have 
not forgotten them. Nor are we inclined to lay much stress 
on the Ministerial dread of seeming to fear Germany. The 
French are like the Irish in that ; they can all join in a comedy 
when the hint is given, and M. de Freycinet would soon hint 
to them that he was only biding his time. But we do 
think any new Premier, aware of the composition of the 
Chamber, and of the dreadful preponderance of chances 
against any Ministry whatever, will hesitate to deprive 
himself of the aid derivable from General Boulanger’s 
popularity, and will think with discomposure of the irrita- 
tion which, even if they submit, the peasant electors will 
feel. We have a doubt, too, whether observers in this country 
quite appreciate the weight of the Army in France, or the 
reluctance of any Minister to take power with the Army 
seething with discontent, even if it be only discontent in the 
barrack-rooms. M. de Freycinet is a civilian; but he rose 
at a time when the soldier was all in all, he has been 
Minister of War, and he understands the exact result of 
making the Army unwilling to act sharply in defence 
of the Government. We are by no means sure that 
when it comes to the point, he will not hesitate, and 
doubt whether foreign suspicion is not easier to bear than 
internal instability and turbulence. He is not, be it remem- 
bered, a Minister all-sufficient for himself. He is liked by his 
colleagues, and even by the Chamber; but he has been dis- 
missed twice, he has never succeeded greatly in anything, and 
he is opposed by all his antecedents to a policy of strict 
economy. With M. Grévy growing older every day, with 
General Boulanger left outside, with M. Clémenceau displeased 
at the fall of his relative and nominee, and with the Chamber 
divided into three factions, he may shrink, as he has done before, 
from pursuing so resolute a course as the withdrawal of the 
Army Bills and the mobilisation scheme will indicate to the 
world. A very few days will show; but M. de Freycinet’s position 
is far from a simple one, even if he does not apprehend that the 
first order asked from him will be one to disperse a crowd 


clamouring for the soldiers’ favourite, and for a bolder attitude 
in foreign affairs, 

There is another complication behind which will not smooth 
M., de Freycinet’s path. It is hardly possible for the majority 
to give up its demand for reductions; and where is M. de 
Freycinet to make them? They ought to be made in the 
Military and Marine Budgets, but France will not permit that ; 
and outside those departments, where is the great economy to 
be effected? It takes thousands of dismissals to save two 
millions suddenly on Civil Estimates, and every dismissal 
makes of half-a-dozen households influential and embittered 
foes. There is no conversion of Debt possible, and though 
borrowing is easy, the Chamber has formally pronounced 
against continuing in that course. Under these circumstances, 
the temptation to suppress the Budget of Public Worship will 
be very strong, M. de Freycinet has threatened it once before, 
and there will be eager hands of all kinds stretched out to 
push him over that precipice. That decision would involve a 
rupture with the Church, a defiance of all Conservative forces, 
and an implacable struggle with the influence of all the women 
in France. M. de Freycinet is a stronger man than we take 
him to be if he is not troubled, and if he decides to go for- 
ward in the face of so many and such visible pitfalls. It is 
true they will stretch out also before any other Premier; but 
then, M. de Freycinet fully expects and intends to fill M. 
Grévy’s chair. 





MR. GOSCHEN AND THE CONSERVATIVES. 


tS ie ecanty justice has been done to Mr. Goschen’s speech 

of Saturday, the 14th inst., at the dinner given 
him by the Cecil Club. Except in the Times, it can 
hardly be said to have been reported; and even the 
Times’ report gives no adequate idea of a speech which 
occupied forty minutes in delivery, and which, if given 
in full, would have been found most inspiriting and sug- 
gestive. Mr. Goschen told his audience that, apart from the 
regular forces of Conservatism and Unionism, they would have 
strong help from three hardly reckoned classes of voters. There 
was the body of the old Ten-pounders, “the middle class,” 
once the idol of all Radical orators, now the object of a super- 
cilious neglect which extends even to their admitted grievances. 
“Twenty speeches are made about the pressure of taxation 
on the working man for one that takes account of the cruel 
burdens which rest on the struggling tradesman or the poor 
clerk.” Yet the numbers of this class must be very large, 
more than 400,000 persons, as Mr. Goschen explained in his. 
speech on the Budget, paying the lowest grades of Income-tar, 
while below them stand a still larger mass, who only just escape. 
These men, he felt sure, could be approached by Conservatives, 
and so also could the immense body of men who were more 
or less averse to politics, and who could be won only by 
the spectacle of firmness in political leaders such as would 
give them the sense that they had ground under their feet, 
and were not likely to be asked to shift to and fro 
with every new necessity. And, lastly, there was that 
great mass of ordinary Englishmen in whom there was latent 
Conservatism, which needed only proof that a great crisis 
existed to be called out. The “silent multitude of the friends 
of order,” as we see in London whenever there is occasion, is a 
mighty body. The Unionists can appeal to all these, and if 
they will but appeal boldly, they may, with the alliance of 
those who may be called the hereditary Conservatives, yet win 
a victory unexpectedly complete. 

It was all true, as well as eloquently put; but it will not be 
true if the rank and file of Conservative and Unionist Members 
will not give us a little more aid. They leave the education of 
the voters too much to their chiefs, and have not, we fear, even 
yet thoroughly caught their leaders’ cue. The heaviest weight 
which presses upon the Union cause at every bye-election, and 
which will press whenever the General Election comes, is the 
traditional suspicion entertained by large sections of the people 
of the Conservative Party. They cannot bear to vote for them, 
or to be in open alliance with them. Even if Tories are right 
upon Ireland, they say, they are wrong by nature upon every- 
thing else. They mean to govern in the interest of the classes, 
and the masses, if they are to be safe from unfair treatment, 
must resist their government. We see how strongly this feeling 
weighs with many of the cultivated, who, while anxious not to 
abandon Ireland, fret under the notion of “ Tory domination ;” 
and with those who are more guided by names and habits, it is 
almost irresistible. Such men drag themselves, so to speak, to 








vote for the Unionist, rather than rush to the polls upon his side. 
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The leaders, both Conservative and Unionist, have clearly per- 
ceived this difficulty in their path, and have set themselves to 
remove it. Lord Salisbury says expressly that his is not a 
Tory Government, but the Government of a middle party. 
Lord Hartington points out, with ever-increasing clearness, 
how completely a Government modified by his followers 
differs from any Conservative Government ever heard of ; 
and Mr. Goschen, speaking not to Unionists, but to a club 
of convinced Tories, makes them this bold appeal :— Even 
the stoutest Conservative in this room must be conscious that 
he is a Radical as compared with what he had been twenty 
years ago.” There was no denial from the guests, for there 
was no possibility of any. The change which has passed over 
Conservatism since the adoption of the new suffrage is one of 
the most profound and far-reaching which any party has ever 
undergone. Imagine old Tories thinking the diffusion of land a 
Conservative necessity, pleading for the popular government of 
counties, abolishing primogeniture as either useless or contrary to 
natural justice, accepting a Bill repealing tests against atheism, 
and releasing insolvent farmers from their burdens without 
compelling them to give up the land! The central ideas of 
the party have been modified, and even the fine discrimination 
of party jealousy can hardly detect where the difference 
between the ideas of Sir Stafford Northcote and the ideas 
of Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen really is. The 
leaders recognise that clearly, and say it; but the rank 
and file should recognise it also. For once they might 
be, of the two, the more effective teachers. Their chiefs, when 
they make such declarations, are accused of “ statesmanship ” 
—that is, of a wish to maintain the alliance at all costs—but 
the lesser folk will be readily believed. In every borough and 
rural district, the Tories and the Unionists should reiterate, no 
matter if they incur the risk we are incurring now of wearying 
everybody who hears them, that the approach between the 
two wings is real and honest, that the Conservatives have 
abandoned Eldonism, and that they are now only determined 
friends of social order, moral principle, and good government. 
At all events, during the term of the alliance, old Toryism is 
to be laid aside. That is the fact, if their leaders can be 
trusted ; but it needs to be repeated everywhere over and over 
again, with illustrations, with applications, with the cordial 
assent of ordinary honest representatives. We do not mean that, 
as Mr. Goschen strongly put it, there should be competition in 
demagogy. That is not only a dishonest game to play, but a 


_ ruinous one, for the people can always promise themselves 


more than any leader will ever promise them. But there can 
be a steady effort to show that the old party watchwords now 
mean little, except so far as Liberals have wandered into 
new paths; that there is no resistance on the part of the 
allied sections merely for the sake of resistance; that the 
majority in Parliament do not merely vote for their leaders’ 
measures, but heartily accept the principles on which their 
leaders now profess to act. There is, in fact, a new great 
party of Moderates which must and will inevitably hang 
together until the Irish Question is settled. That is the truth 
which, if we are to seek successes at the polls, must be dinned 
into electors’ ears, and dinned by plain men who cannot be 
accused of subordinating their own opinions and tendencies to 
the necessity of carrying on the Queen’s Government somehow. 
There is an inveterate mass of prejudice to be removed, 
and it is only by constant personal intercourse with the 
electors that it will be removed, and that average Tories 
as well as moderate Liberals can be made to see that, 
for the present at all events, they are travelling along the 
same path, They would see it quickly enough if they would 
read and understand Mr. Goschen’s speeches, and observe 
how thoroughly Liberal he is, yet how little he offends any 
Tory sentiment or feeling. If it were only possible to bring his 
mind and that of the electors into full connection, the 
Unionist struggle would be almost over; and the best instru- 
ment for that purpose is the ordinary Member who agrees with 
him, and who knows which prejudice operates most strongly 
within his own constituency. Organisation is an excellent 
thing ; but people are converted by the filtration of ideas. 





SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN ON THE SITUATION. 


IR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S address at the Eighty Club 
was a very effective speech for its purpose, and his speech 

at Manchester, though not so effective for that purpose, was 
successful enough in carrying the Liberals of the Club with 
him. Considered as an argumentum ad hominem addressed to 
Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Hartington, which assumed as their 





point of departure that some sort of Home-rule j lately 
to be given to Ireland, though not the Home-rule come 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, the two speeches were very telling, Bat 
then, it is unfortunately only too easy to prove to every 

in the State in succession, that they have at some time conceded 
a point of departure on the Irish Question entirely unsuitab] 
for the course which they have actually taken. “It is tite 
true, as Sir George Trevelyan urges, that if the Canadian form 
of Home-rule, or anything like it, is to be granted to Treland 
as Mr, Chamberlain has again and again proposed, there is 
something very inconsistent in preceding such a grant by 9 
Bill which enables the Central Government to prechdiie us 
illegal such an Association as the National League in any part 
of Ireland in which the Government believes that it is pro- 
moting resistance to the law. Nothing can be more obvious 
But then, though that shows, what we at once concede, that 
Lord Hartington, in his address to the electors of Rossendale 
& year ago, made some rash statements as to the con. 
cessions which must be made to Ireland, and that Mr 
Chamberlain has made many much rasher statements, and has 
reiterated them with the most dangerous persistency in his 
speeches concerning the Round Table and the conditions of 
reconciliation with Mr. Gladstone’s followers,—is it not equally 
true that if we select from Sir George Trevelyan’s own speeches 
the most important of his own political postulates for a settle. 
ment of the Irish Question, we shall find a point of departure 
which it would be almost impossible for him to reconcile with 
the main positions of his recent addresses? For example, Sir 
George Trevelyan makes it his boast that he was prepared to 
support Mr, Gladstone's Government of Ireland Bill if only 
“the Central Government kept a sufficient hold on law and 
order, and if the Land-purchase Bill was dropped.” We 
too will drop the point as to the Land-purchase Bill; but 
as to the former and more urgent condition, the condition that 
the Central Government should “keep a sufficient hold on 
law and order,” we should like to ask Sir George Trevelyan 
how he can reconcile that point of departure with his present 
bitter and almost vindictive opposition to the measure now pro= 
posed for detecting crime, preventing open and cynical plunder, 
and putting a stop to that systematic and cruel boycotting 
which strikes at the very root of law and order in any society, 
however rude. Does he seriously maintain that the Central 
Government would keep “a sufficient hold on law and order,” 
if it did not attempt to interfere with the “ Plan of Campaign ?” 
Does he hold that it would keep “ a sufficient hold on law and 
order,” if it resigned all attempts at punishing those who 
endeavour to starve out, physically, morally, and religiously, all 
who do not submit themselves to the ordinances of the National 
League? If he does maintain these strange positions, we must 
remark not only that Sir George Trevelyan’s notions of “ law 
and order” are so extremely lax that it does not seem to 
us of any importance whether the Central Government keeps 
its hold of them in his sense, or lets go its hold of them, but 
also that his notion of keeping hold of law and order in 1887 
is a very different thing indeed from the notions which he held 
on the same subject in 1882, In the year 1882, it was thought 
necessary to bring under the summary jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates, and to subject to the preliminary inquiries of which 
the Liberal Party now complain so bitterly, all persons taking 
part in the meetings of an “unlawful Association,” and an 
unlawful Association was in that year defined as any which 
encouraged or aided persons to commit offences against that 
Act. And it was such an offence to cause any one to 
abstain from doing what was lawful, or to do what it was 
lawful for him to abstain from doing, “in fear of any 
injury or danger to himself, or to any member of his family, 
or to any person in his employment, or in fear of any injury 
to or loss of his property, business, or means of living.” This 
was the Act which Sir George Trevelyan joined in passing, and 
which he endeavoured honestly to enforce, and yet now he tells 
us that a Government which asks for the renewal of these pro- 
visions desires those powers “for other ends than for 
punishing the perpetrators of accomplished crimes.” We 
reply that it wants it for punishing the perpetrators of 
precisely such crimes as the Act of 1882 aimed at punishing, 
—crimes of physical and social intimidation, crimes of 
cruelty which strike at the foundation of society,—and 
that there is no crime made under the proposed Bill 
which was not equally recognised as a crime under the 
Act which he administered. Perhaps he will reply that under 
that Act, whether he was empowered to do it or not, he 
never did treat the National League as an “ unlawful 
Association.” Well, all we can say is, that that was creditable 
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to him so far, and only so far, as it was not an unlawful 
Association ; so far, and only so far, as it promoted political 
ends by fair political means, and did not attempt either 
to terrify by acts of violence, or to carry out that widely 
ramified system of domestic and social tyranny which Mr. 
Parnell invented as a safer substitute for acts of violence. It 
was no credit to Sir George Trevelyan and Lord Spencer that 
they did not grapple with the National League so far as it 
used,—as every one knows that it did freely use,—unlawful and 
anti-social means for compelling the peasantry to accept its 
decrees. It is a great credit to this Government that it does 
propose to grapple with the National League wherever it uses 
either open intimidation, or that cruel system of branding 
litical opponents as lepers which is often even more 
malignant in its results than open intimidation. We do not 
understand Sir George Trevelyan’s misplaced pride in having 
refused to treat the National League as an unlawful Association 
wherever it used instruments of this kind. Nor do we under- 
stand the rather Pharisaic tone in which he lectures the present 
Government for proclaiming openly its intention to punish this 
sort of tyranny, and, metaphorically drawing his garments 
together to avoid defiling himself with the touch of such 
an Administration as this, passes it by with the scornful intima- 
tion that Lord Spencer and he are holier than Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Arthur Balfour. We believe, indeed, that the 
one great blunder which Lord Spencer and he made was that, 
in their purism as regards political agitation,—a purism in 
which they were certainly not consistent, for did they not im- 
prison Mr. Harrington and various other Nationalist agitators 
for acts which were quite as little extra-political as those which 
the Government now ask power to punish on the part of the 
National League ?—they declined to recognise that the rural 
branches of the National League had a most active connection 
with crime, and were, indeed, the main instruments of that 
eruel boycotting which Lord Spencer and Sir G. Trevelyan 
struggled with in vain. 

But then, Sir George Trevelyan points, with that rather 
Pharisaic Liberalism of his, to the unlawful acts of the Orange- 
men, and observes with a lofty scorn that two subordinate 
Members of the present Administration, Colonel King-Harman 
and the present Attorney-General, encouraged the lawless acts 
of the Orangemen, while Lord Spencer and he were struggling 
to do equal justice between the Orangemen and the Nationalists. 
We do not doubt it. Of course, there were men who thought 
Orange violence almost saintly as compared with Nationalist 
violence, and one or two of these men happen to be included 
in subordinate places in the present Government. But with 
Mr. Balfour at the head of the Irish Department, and General 
Redvers Buller immediately under him, is it reasonable or even 
decent to assume, as Sir George Trevelyan appears to assume, 
that this Administration is to be a grossly partial Orange 
Administration, solely because Colonel King-Harman often 
answers questions for Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons, and 
because Mr. Holmes advises the Government on the legal aspects 
of its Trish Administration ? We say that this ought not to be 
assumed ; that there is every evidence of a serious resolve on 
the part of the present Government to deal fairly and impar- 
tially as between the Orangemen and the Nationalists ; and that 
Mr. Balfour may fairly claim to be as honest and unbiassed in 
this matter as even Sir George Trevelyan himself. 

The truth of the situation we believe to be this:—If the 
strong central hold on “ law and order” for which Sir George 
Trevelyan conditions, be the real point of departure in appre- 
ciating the situation, and not merely a nominal point of 
departure, the Government, so far from transgressing Sir 
George Trevelyan’s conditions in asking for this Crimes Act, 
could not have asked for anything less. Lord Spencer and Sir 
George Trevelyan failed to put down boycotting just because 
they did not choose to treat the National League, wherever 
it organised intimidation and boycotting, as an unlawful Asso- 
ciation ; and to our minds, that was the one weakness of their 
Administration. The present Government intend to repair that 
omission, and they ought to be supported and encouraged in 
so doing. Of course it is equally true that a strict eye 
ought to be kept on any latent Orange leanings in the 
Administration, and that those leanings should be vigilantly 
exposed and resisted. But it will not do for Sir George 
Trevelyan to assume that all the integrity and impartiality 
have vanished from Ireland with himself and Lord Spencer. 
For our own parts, we would just as soon trust Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and General Redvers Buller. As for the difficulty of 
pushing on the concession of representative local institutions 
to Ireland at the very time when this great endeavour is being 








made to stamp out the cruel intimidation that has so long pre- 
vailed in Ireland, we entirely admit it. This is not the time 
for pressing on the concession of local freedom, and it is evident 
that Lord Hartington is of that mind, since the rather rash pro- 
posals of the Rossendale address have never, we believe, been 
reiterated by him. None the less is it true that those who 
are anxious in the first instance for the thorough restoration 
of law and order in Ireland, are equally anxious, so soon as a 
good agrarian law and a firm central administration of the 
criminal and civil law have given peace to Ireland, to extend 
in that ill-fated country the powers and habits of self-govern- 
ment in every way consistent with a prudent regard for the 
liberty of private life, and for the strength of the United 


Kingdom. 
(e would be a curious incident in the history of English 
industry if an anti-Semitic agitation broke out among 
English workmen ; but it is not entirely impossible. Certain 
trades in East London and two or three other great cities are 
said to be “overrun” with foreign immigrants, who work 
harder, live worse, and take lower wages than their English 
rivals, The latter feel themselves handicapped, and being 
voters, put such pressure on their Members that the House of 
Commons ordered the Board of Trade to make a special 
report. The result is a memorandum from the able Permanent 
Secretary of the Board, Mr. Calcraft, supplemented by 
another from Mr. Burnett, its “ Labour Correspondent,” from 
which it appears that the real grievance is a growing 
immigration into London of Polish Jews. The total number 
of foreigners resident in England is extraordinarily, indeed, to 
us almost incredibly small. It is nothing like } per cent. on 
the population of the United Kingdom. Indeed, if we deduct 
the “ Americans,” who are not foreigners at all, and are never 
considered such, it is not 4 per cent., and would not, if it were 
equally distributed, be either noticeable or noticed. The 
figures for 1881, the last year of the Census, are :— 





THE FOREIGNERS IN ENGLAND. 


Germans resident in the Kingdom 40,371 
Frenchmen do. do. 16,194 
Rassians do. do. 15,271 
Americans do. do. 20,014 
Other countries do. do. 43,790 

135,640 


The increase, except among “ Russians,” is exceedingly small, 
say 2,000 a year, and the entire immigration is devoid of any 
political importance. It is nothing compared with the immi- 
gration of Spaniards, Italians, and Germans into France, where 
they number more than a million, and help to keep the popu- 
lation from positive decline; and not much compared with 
the immigration of Germans into Russia, which just now so 
excites the imagination of M. Katkoff and the Panslavist party. 
There is no “ foreign vote” here which really tells at elections, 
except, perhaps, in a couple of London boroughs; and the foreign 
Press, though it exists, is neither prosperous nor influential. The 
very names of the papers are unknown to the majority of citizens, 
and even at election-time their support remains unsought. 
Of the “ other countries,” a large proportion are, we imagine, 
Italians, who in London are numerous enough to be visible, 
keeping hundreds of small restaurants and confectioners’ 
shops; and Scandinavians, who occupy a distinct place in the 
shipping trade. There is no feeling against either of these 
nationalities, or against the Frenchmen, who for the most 
part, with the exception of 648 shoemakers, do work English- 
men cannot do; and the whole question, therefore, so far as it 
is of any importance at all, is confined to the immigration of 
Germans and “ Russians.” There is no doubt that a certain 
pressure is felt from both these nationalities, all the 
more severe because it is confined to London, Glasgow, 
and one or two more of the largest cities. The Germans 
are in great request as clerks, because they know lan- 
guages; as servants, because they rigidly obey orders, and 
will do anything they can; and as bakers, sugar-refiners, and 
cabinet-makers, because, in the two first cases, they will do 
excessively laborious and painful work at the lowest market 
rates, and in the last case possess a special faculty of patience. 
Hardly any work is as bad as a baker’s, owing both to the 
heat and the loads to be lifted; and we are not surprised to 
hear that half the 4,000 master bakers of London are Germans, 
or that they prefer to employ their countrymen. The pressure, 
again, from the “ Russians” is upon one trade most severe. 
They are Polish Jews; and with their German co-religionists, 
they are not only succeeding, as might be anticipated, in all 
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forms of peddlery, but they positively monopolise as we should 
not have expected the cheap tailoring trade. Nearly the whole 
of the “slop-making ” of London is in their hands, and the 
same report comes from other cities. They live poorly, work 
excessively hard as regards hours, compel their women and 
children to work too, and have, there is no reasonable doubt, 
cut down wages to a point at which English journeymen tailors 
cannot, or at at all events will not, consent to live. Our 
readers will remember many reports within the last thirty 
years upon the really terrible condition of this industry, 
which, though one of the most useful, is pursued under con- 
ditions fatal alike to health and to that decent measure of 
happiness which all men, if only from selfish motives, desire 
their neighbours to possess. A man need not be a Christian 
to regret that a large body of men are so paid, housed, and 
fed, that fever is with them endemic, and that every man 
among them who can think becomes a Socialist, Anarchist, or 
other deadly enemy of modern society. The condition of the 
tailors, always bad, as the condition of any class with whose 
labour women compete usually tends to be, is now made worse 
by the influx of Polish Jews, and is, we should suppose, dis- 
tinctly less supportable than that of any other sedentary 
occupation. 

Still, what remedy is there except a combination in the 
trade itself, made difficult, if not impossible, by female com- 
petition ? It is quite impossible to prohibit foreign immigra- 
tion. The foreigners add just as much to the wealth of the 
country as Englishmen do,—or, indeed, more, from the 
low kind of diet upon which they are content to sub- 
sist. They do beneficial work in clothing the whole popu- 
lation cheaply, and they do not deteriorate the blood of 
the race, or its instinctive morality, as 4 vast immigration, say, 
of Chinamen might do. The Germans and Scandinavians are 
ourselves over again; the Frenchmen and Italians are our 
equals; and the Polish Jews, like Jews everywhere, keep them- 
selves almost entirely from intermarriage. They obey all laws, 
they pay all taxes, and they either as workmen add to 
the sum produced, or as pedlars of all kinds aid in its 
facile distribution. There is no national or economic reason for 
forbidding them to come, and no kind of justice in attempting 
to do it. A Frenchman has some sort of an excuse for 
making a China of his country; but for Englishmen, who go 
stumbling all over the world in quest of work, and thrust 
themselves habitually into all the warmest nests, to expel 
foreigners from England because they are foreign would 
be rather too cynical a defiance of common equity. Suppose 
the world retaliates by sending us English all home again 
to eat up one another, as people who palpably take more 
share of the world’s good things than we are entitled to! 
That would be just as fair, and the consideration makes a 
general prohibition of settlement quite impossible. The question 
of restricting pauper immigration is a little more difficult. 
We suppose a nation has a right to refuse to receive paupers, 
though it is not a Christian proceeding, bearing much too 
close an analogy to the practice of drowning the shipwrecked, 
and the right belongs especially to a nation with a Poor-Law ; 
but how are we to distinguish between paupers and workmen ? 
A man is not a pauper if he has an engagement to work ; 
and who is to prevent the sale of fictitious engagements ? 
Are we to impose a general tax on incomers, which would 
hamper all trade, or are Custom House officers to hold an 
inquiry on every steamer as to the means of livelihood the 
passengers may possess? In other words, are we to give up 
the national hospitality which has marked the Kingdom for 
centuries, and has time and again enormously benefited it—we 
owe much of our manufacturing success to pauper refugees 
from France and Flanders—in order to prevent the arrival of a 
few hundred Jews, to whose creed we raise no objection, who 
work voluntarily like slaves—the real complaint against 
them being that they do too much for a penny—and who never 
by any chance or in any extremity of suffering enter a work- 
house? The proposition is too absurd ; and though we are 
sorry for the English slop-workers, and would gladly see them 
combine with the Polish Jews in a strong Trade-Union, we can 
hold out no hope that the Legislature will help to relieve 
them from immigrant competition. They must bear it just as 
the clerks do, and see if they cannot make machinery work 
even faster and cheaper than the Jews. 





MR. STANHOPE’S BOLD INNOVATION. 


W* have often complained of that curious provision of 
our Constitution which debars the House of Commons 
from hearing the men who could best tell it what it wants to 





know. No one who has ever been at all behind th 

public life can fail to be aware how seriously that pte. 
echoed by the men who work. Oftentimes it is as difficult to 
keep a Minister in the House of Commons from making a 
mess of the brief he holds, as to do all the other work that is 
involved in carrying out any great public reforms. Ministers 
feel the inconvenience of being Punch and J udy puppets to a 
ventriloquist behind, as keenly as any men. In muilita 
matters, they so often try to escape the difficulty by putting ss 
Generals to defend their own positions in after-dinner apecsian 
that the very men who are slaving themselves ill in the public 
service are supposed to be idle talkers, loving speech over. 
much. We are not surprised, however, that all this should 
have been felt to be absolutely intolerable at a moment when 
the question of the safety of the Empire in presence of 
threatening dangers is exercising the minds of all who think 
seriously about the future. We heartily congratulate Mr, 
Stankope upon the step he has taken to clear the air; but we 
must at the same time express our amusement at the curious— 
very English—solution that has been found for the difficulty, 

That eminently respectable, most decorous, but as a rule 
not highly electrical body, which under the name of the 
United Service Institution holds its sittings in a grimy, obscure 
building in the corner of Whitehall Yard, has been chosen to 
receive what Lord Wemyss, who was present, declared to be 
“the most important and valuable military statement that 
has been made in my recollection within or without the walls 
of Parliament.” Seeing that for the last thirty years, at all 
events, Lord Wemyss has probably heard, and has certainly 
read, every military statement of great political and public 
importance, that is a strong assertion. But it is not too 
strong. The cause which gave rise to it was this. 

A paper about the use of Volunteer Field Artillery was 
being read. It had attracted a rather scanty audience. No 
one not in the immediate secret had had the slightest idea 
what was to follow when General Brackenbury rose, and, after 
a sentence referring to the lecture, continued thus :—“ I speak 
with the responsibility which attaches to me as the head of 
the Intelligence Department of the War Office, and I think it 
may be of some interest to this audience gathered here to-day 
if I state how this question which has been brought before 
us bears upon the great national scheme of defence that 
has been lately matured at the War Office, and which is 
known to the public generally as the Mobilisation Scheme. 
In order that I may make you understand clearly what 
this Mobilisation Scheme is, and of what it consists,”— 
and then followed a complete statement, avowedly made by 
authority of the Secretary of State for War, of the scheme 
for the defence of the Empire to which Lord Wolseley 
recently alluded as representing more effective work done to 
that end than he had known during all the years he had been 
struggling to have our needs faced and dealt with. We most 
cordially agree with Lord Wemyss that the complete explana- 
tion ought to be widely circulated. It is most strange that it 
should hitherto have almost escaped notice by the daily 
Press, and on the whole, we agree also that it is a “ most 
comforting statement.” For what it amounts to is this, On 
our Navy we, in the first instance, depend for the defence of our 
commerce, our Colonies, and our shores. But the Navy cannot 
actin the one way in which it can efficiently guard those sacred 
trusts unless it has secured points all over the world where it 
can procure coal, while an enemy cannot, and unless it has 
secured harbours at home and abroad for victualling and repairs, 
The defence of these is the first duty of the Army. The naval 
authorities absolutely require, in order to carry out their proper 
work, that they shall be relieved of all responsibility in regard 
to them. Yet, hitherto, no steps whatever have been taken to 
determine what garrisons we require in time of war to hold 
these places, on which the efficiency of our Navy depends, nor 
from what sources the numbers required are to be provided. 
We have lived from hand to mouth, depending on a condition of 
things which has long passed away. Now, first, steps have been 
taken to determine what the minimum garrisons are which are re- 
quired to hold our foreign coaling-stations; the local patriotism 
of the Colonies has been evoked to the fullest extent; and, as far 
as possible, all numbers that could be provided on the spot have 
been arranged for. The whole sum required has not been taken 
in the current Estimates; but enough has been done to provide 
for such fortresses abroad as have their armament ready, and it 
is the purpose of the Secretary of State, on the assembly of the 
Committee of the House of Commons charged to look into the 
accounts of the great Spending Departments, to lay before them 
complete estimates of what will really be required to establish 
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the forces of the country upon an intelligible footing, com- 
Jete, so far as it goes, both as regards these garrisons and all 
other matters. It is clear, at all events, that facts have been 
at last fairly faced. The question of the duties to be under- 
taken during war time by the Volunteers has been taken up. 
The mode in which each portion should be employed in case of 
invasion has been fixed. The deficiencies of the force in regard 
to which, as Lord Wemyss says, the most active of the Volun- 
teer officers have been for years “ knocking at the doors of the 
War Office in vain,” are acknowledged. An effort is to be 
made to develop Volunteer Field Artillery, expressly on the 

round that it is utterly impossible that the vast quantity 
of that arm required to supplement the existing Volunteer 
Infantry should be supplied by the creation of a force so 
expensive to keep up as the Regular Field Artillery is. 
So provided with a proportion of each arm for adding 
to the forces of the Regular Army taking the field, the 
Volunteer force and the Militia have been distributed on the 
following principles. It is considered that, while it would be 
indispensable that our great fortresses at home should be 
occupied with adequate garrisons before the actual declaration 
of war by a great Maritime Power, it would be impossible to 
withdraw from their homes the whole of a Volunteer corps for 
so long a time as the garrison must be maintained,—that is, 
throughout the war, and at a distance of an hour or two by train 
from where the men live. Hence it has been provided that 
one-half of the Volunteers living in any seaport to be defended 
may be considered as available for garrison duty. Employing 
in this way for the necessary garrisons at home almost entirely 
Militia and Volunteers, it has been found possible to complete 
the infantry garrisons without drawing to any large extent 
upon the Regular Infantry. 

But a certain number of artillerymen trained to work the 
enormous engines which now form the armament of great 
fortresses is absolutely indispensable, in order that our harbours 
may be considered to be armed at all. Hitherto we have been 
placing huge guns in Malta, in Gibraltar, at Portsmouth, and 
at Plymouth, and we have taken no steps whatever to pro- 
vide the numbers of men adequate to make those weapons of 
any avail. A great deal of the mechanical work can be done 
by Militia, by Volunteers, or by infantry ; but there are large 
portions of the duties of the garrison artillerymen which are more 
special than those of any other men who are employed in 
fighting. How tremendous our deficiency in that respect is, 
may be judged by General Brackenbury’s statement that the 
garrison of Plymouth alone requires in case of war 5,300 
artillerymen. “The very greatest number of Regular 
artillerymen that can possibly be spared for that is 
1,100. We can only count upon 500 Volunteer artillery- 
men out of the 1,200 who are actually living within two 
hours’ distance, and the remaining 3,700 have to be pro- 
vided by bringing Militia from all parts of the Kingdom. We 
have had to utilise all the Volunteers possible. Every Volun- 
teer artilleryman living within a reasonable distance of any 
port ” has been reckoned on, and still “ we have a deficiency of 
3,000 garrison artillerymen for the defence of the United 
Kingdom.” It is clear that, if the logic be sound that our 
Navy depends on secure ports, and our ports depend on getting 
at least this proportion of trained artillerymen to work the 
guns, the provision of this weakness is our first and imperative 
necessity. Hitherto it has been absolutely ignored. 

But, further, there is a special form of power which England 
can exercise in defence of her Colonies or of India which is in 
its way unique, provided our condition is such that we are able 
to utilise actively the strength we possess. When we went to 
Egypt in 1882, we were able to deliver our little army, about 
30,000 strong, at the very point where we needed to strike, 
without loss of man, horse, or gun, beyond such casualties as 
efflux of time naturally brings with it. We did this because of the 


extent of our mercantile marine. The Russians, as we noticed last. 


week, were only able, at the end of their struggle with the Turks, 
to pass Adrianople in 1878 with a much feebler 30,000 men than 
went to Egypt in 1882. If, therefore, we really had available 
for embarkation such force as we now maintain in the United 
Kingdom, the strength of which is actually determined by the 
necessities of our Indian reliefs, we should be able to make that 
force available at any of those points in which we are interested 
in a way that enormously increases its available strength as 
Compared with the vast masses of foreign Powers. But it is 
essential that the force should be made up into an organic 
whole available for immediate action as are the forces of the 
Powers against which we may have to act. So examining it, 


it has been found that we can, if certain necessities are pro- 








vided for, in addition to our garrisons, make up a complete 
army, such as could as a whole be transported from these 
shores for active service, of two corps. But it was also found 
that, though in these corps a larger proportion of Horse 
Artillery was allowed than is the case with any other 
Army, a surplus of this brilliant arm remained which, under 
these circumstances, would, as far as all human probability is 
concerned, never be employed in war atall. Seeing that the 
garrison artillerymen of whom we have spoken, who do not in 
any way attract public attention, are really needed for the 
safety of the Empire, it will easily be understood now why 
Mr. Stanhope has been so firm in resisting the pressure of the 
military Members of Parliament, and in refusing to avoid 
making the economy he could, whilst he was actually proposing 
to prepare those means which are indispensable at once to 
enable the Fleet to act, the force we keep at home to be 
effective, and the force we send abroad to be able to move. 
We cannot follow General Brackenbury into his explanation of 
the steps that are proposed for that end, but we most earnestly 
trust that his statement itself will be widely circulated, and 
we cannot too strongly urge Mr. Stanhope to stand firm against 
all remonstrances in putting our forces upon a footing of genuine 
efficiency, no matter what hostility he may evoke from those 
who, we are convinced, do not realise how great is the real boon 
offered us, and how small relatively is the sacrifice proposed. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF PETITION. 


HAT is the present value of the right of petitioning 
Parliament? When weighed and measured, has it any 
value at all? In the days before Reform, there was no question 
as to what answer should be given to the latter of these inquiries. 
Even then it might have been difficult to say precisely how 
much the right was worth; but nobody doubted, or had any 
good reason to doubt, that it was worth something. But then, 
in those days the people who sent petitions to the House of 
Commons were not, as they are now, the same people that 
return the House of Commons. The right of petition was 
a valuable right, because it was in the nature of an appeal 
from the governed to the governors. The great body of 
citizens down to 1830, the great body of citizens out- 
side Parliamentary boroughs down to 1885, had no direct 
voice in returning the Members who by courtesy represented 
them. The citizens who had votes constituted a really ruling 
class, a pays légal, and it by no means followed that this 
ruling class wished to administer the affairs of its subjects 
as those subjects might wish them to be administered. 
The object of petitions, therefore, was to influence either the 
good-nature or the fears of the pays légal,—to remind it that 
beyond and outside itself there was a larger country, ordinarily 
no doubt very well contented to be guided and governed by 
the classes above it, but occasionally declining to believe that 
what those classes did for their own good was also done for 
the common welfare. The pays legal, however, might err in per- 
fect good faith, but still it might err ; it might act according to 
its lights, and yet act unwisely. Moreover, in so far as it had 
to take thought for others of whose wishes and interests it 
necessarily had but an imperfect knowledge, it was very likely 
to actunwisely. Petitions served as a reminder whenever this 
danger became active. They informed the ruling classes of 
what the classes below them were wishing and feeling. If 
this information was welcome, it set the ruling classes thinking 
of suggested means to give effect to these desires; if it was 
unwelcome, it still served as a warning of the possible effects 
of disregarding them. 

How much of this remains true, now that successive reforms 
have revolutionised our representative system? Certainly but 
very little. Petitions for the most part tell the House of 
Commons nothing that it did not know before. It would be 
strange, indeed, if they did tell it anything else, because 
the people who sign the petitions are substantially the 
people who return the Members to whom the petitions are 
presented. The Chartist petition of 1848, full of absurd 
signatures as it was, was so far reasonable that it asked to 
have the body to which it was addressed radically altered. 
It prayed for a House of Commons elected by universal 
suffrage under the protection of the ballot. Virtually that 
prayer has been granted. As regards the ballot, it has been 
granted in the spirit and in the letter; as regards universal 
suffrage, it has been granted in the spirit. Of what use, there- 
fore, is it to ask the House of Commons to do a thing which 
it is not inclined to do without being asked? If the prayer of 
the petition is a popular prayer, the representatives of those with 
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whom it is popular will naturally have anticipated it. If it is 


es 


it. For this reason, therefore, it is well that the frauds 


not popular, it will only mean that a minority wishes things | recently discovered in petitions should be carefully traced out 
to be done for its own pleasure rather than for the pleasure of | and, if it may be, sharply punished. Though the occasions on 


the majority,—a piece of information which that majority is 
likely to receive with no sense of novelty, What difference, 
for example, would any number of petitions for or against 
Home-rule make in the temper of the present Parliament ? 
They would simply embody the views of a certain number of 
Home-rulers or Unionists, and the House of Commons itself 
represents the views of a much larger number on both sides. 
The way to get what you want under the present Parliamentary 
system is not to petition an existing House of Commons to 
grant it, but to return a new House of Commons pledged to 
grant it beforehand. 

This is the true reply to give to the complaints—the too 
well-founded complaints as it turns out—that have lately been 
made about certain petitions presented against the abolition of 
the London coal dues. They have been shown to convey a per- 
fectly inaccurate idea, or rather no idea at all, of what Lon- 
doners feel on the subject. The Corporation of London is a 
somewhat old-fashioned body, and it entertains correspondingly 
antique notions of the use of petitions. Regardless of the fact 
that the sixty Metropolitan Members sit in the House of Com- 
mons—among other reasons—to express the opinions of their 
constituents about their own government, they thought that 
Parliament would somehow be impressed by a certain number 
of pieces of parchment covered with long lists of names. 
Accordingly, they instructed their officials to draw up the neces- 
sary petitions, and to procure the necessary signatures. Having 
given these orders, they thought that their duty wasdone. They 
made no inquiry into the quality or genuineness of the signa- 
tures, and their subordinates made none either. They might 
be the real signatures of boys and girls, or the pretended 
signatures of imaginary adults. The statement that so many 
petitions, bearing so many thousand signatures, had been 
presented to Parliament, seemed to them a statement behind 
which no political Paul Pry could wish to intrude. In the 
old days, no doubt, it would have been expedient to treat this 
matter with great seriousness. Then the falsification of 
petitions would have meant the closing by foul means of a 
source of information with which no House of Commons 
elected by a limited suffrage could afford to dispense. Now it 
means the closing by foul means of a source of informa- 
tion which has already run dry. It may be quite right 
to punish those who are guilty of this attempt, since 
whether they have succeeded or failed, there can be no 
doubt that they meant to succeed. But there is no 
need to devise an elaborate machinery for checking similar 
efforts in the future. If the Corporation of London have not 
learned by this time how little petitions really mean, we may 
be sure that the Legislature to which their prayers are 
addresed has thoroughly mastered the fact. A forged petition 
cannot have more weight than a genuine one, and a genuine 
one has next to none. 

Yet the subject is not entirely disposed of by this argument. 
The rule about petitions is not a rule without exceptions. 
There is still a certain limited area within which they have a 
possible value. For example, it is conceivable that in the 
interval between the election of one Parliament and that of 
another, some new question may have arisen on which public 
opinion is still undeclared. In this case, it would not follow 
that Members would know which way the electors were going. 
Speaking generally, indeed, we believe that they would know it. 
Their minds are subject to changes closely resembling, if not 
identical with, those undergone by those they represent. The 
House of Commons is not an Olympus the denizens of which 
have no care for the earth below. The gods described in “ The 
Lotos-Eaters ” had no constituents to think about. Had they 
had anything of the kind, Tennyson’s account of them would be 
grossly inaccurate, Still, it is just possible that Members of 
Parliament might be ignorant of what was going on in the 
electorate, and in view of this contingency, it might become of 
real importance that the electorate should have means of 
making their temper felt. The right of petition would supply 
such a means. The object of the constituencies would be to 
prevent their representatives from coming to a decisive conclu- 
sion upon some point on which they had not been consulted, and 

a natural and appropriate way of preventing this would be 


which petitions can be of any real use promise to grow fewer 
and fewer as time goes on, we cannot say that they will never 
recur, and so long as their recurrence is possible, it is well to 
do everything in our power to make petitions a genuine index 
of what is passing outside the House of Commons. The weapon 
is seldom likely to be taken down from the wall for any serioug 
purpose, but there can be no harm in keeping its edge keen 
on the off-chance that it may one day be of use, ; 








MR. BELL COX’S IMPRISONMENT. 
UPPOSING we had imprisoned in a felon’s cell a Jew who 
insisted on putting on his hat during prayer, or a Christian 
who insisted on kneeling in any part of the Church service 
where the rubric directs him to stand, or a Bishop who refused 
“to make a guy of himself” by wearing a cope at the Com. 
munion Service,—which he is unquestionably bound to do by 
the ecclesiastical law as it has been interpreted of late years in 
the highest Court of Appeal,—would not all the country be 
ringing with the gross injustice of treating a conscientious 
fanatic for or against a particular mode of observing a religious 
ceremonial as if he were a common offender against the moral 
law, or one who preferred his own welfare to the welfare of the 
community? Imagine the wrath which would be felt throughout 
the length and breadth of the land if Mr. Spurgeon, or Mr. Guin. 
ness Rogers, or Dr. Parker were shut up in a felon’s cell for 
refusing to do something which they honestly thought that their 
religious duty compelled them to omit, or for performing 
some act of ritual which their conscience and their view of the 
principles of their communion compelled them to perform. 
There is an approach, but only a very distant approach, to such 
a state of things in Father Keller’s imprisonment in Dublin, 
We say only a distant approach, because, in the first place, 
his imprisonment appears to be very much more lenient 
than that of Mr. Bell Cox, and even consistent with all sorts 
of honorific treatment and with the reception of addresses 
of congratulation from outside; and because, in the next 
place, no one doubts that if ordinary men imitated Father 
Keller’s procedure and refused to give evidence which the law of 
the State wisely requires them to give, solely on the ground that 
their moral and professional influence would suffer gravely from 
their willingness to give such evidence, the authority of the 
State would be absolutely at an end unless such a refusal were 
punished, It is obvious that the State cannot suffer its 
authority to be set at naught with impunity, and we should 
have no reason to complain of Mr. Bell Cox’s imprisonment for 
resisting its authority, if that imprisonment were in the least 
necessary, or even subservient to the maintenance of any 
principle which ministers to the advantage of the community at 
large. But it is not so. Noone can even pretend for a moment 
that obedience to the orders of the Ecclesiastical Court is either 
desirable or desired for any purpose whatever except the due 
ordering of the connection between Church and State. If Mr. 
Bell Cox were not a clergyman of the Established Church, no 
man in England would dream of meddling with his mode of 
performing ritual; and that being so, nothing is more clear 
than that, to put it at the very highest, the cancelling of Mr. 
Bell Cox’s position as a minister of the Established Church, and 
his removal from any living which belongs in any sense to the 
Establishment, is the highest conceivable punishment for which 
anything could be said, and one much too high while the Bishops 
and other clergymen are allowed to disobey the same law with 
perfect impunity. In Mr. Bell Cox’s case, it might perhaps be 
maintained that if he declined to respect the law of the State in 
relation to the conditions on which he holds his living, he might 
be required to forfeit that living so long as other persons acting 
in the same way were treated in the same fashion. The utmost 
penalty which the State could have a right to inflict on him for 
refusing obedience would be the loss of the official position out 
of which the authority of the State arises. We say the very 
utmost, for it does seem to us something monstrous that while 
Bishop after Bishop,—and especially Mr. Bell Cox’s own Bishop, 
—ignore the very same ecclesiastical law which Mr. Bell Cox 


to pray for a dissolution. If petitions containing this prayer | ignores, and ignore it with impunity, Mr. Bell Cox should even 


came in in sufficient numbers, it is probable that no Govern- 
ment and no majority would be reckless enough to disregard 


be deprived of his living for disobeying, with the full approval 
of his congregation, just such a law as the Bishops disobey 


them. The punishment would follow so certainly whenever a | with the full approval of their dioceses, though without any 


dissolution came, that there would be no inducement to defy 





evil consequences at all. It may be said, of course, that if the 
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Ecclesiastical Courts could be moved to direct the Bishops to 
wear a cope in the Communion Service, the Bishops would 
acquiesce at once, and not be guilty of a contempt of Court. 
Perhaps they would, or perhaps there would be here and there 
one who would refuse obedience. But the question is,—What 
would be said if a Bishop were sent toa felon’s cell, separated 
from his wife and family, compelled to rise at 6 a.m., and to 
perform the ordinary menial duties of a prisoner in the cell, 
simply for refusing to wear a cope in administering the Com- 
munion? Why, the whole country would be echoing with the 
scandal of the situation, and we should hear on every side that 
the very utmost we could have a right to do in such a case 
would be to deprive the Bishop of his official position as diocesan 
of a diocese in the Established Church, and that to shut him up 
and treat him as unworthy of liberty and a home, for such 
an act as that, was one of those monstrous abuses of the law 
which, if persisted in, would be sure to result in a complete 
demoralisation of the conscience of the country in relation to 
our penal system. Nothing is more dangerous than to treat 
as disgraceful that which the world does not and cannot 
regard as disgraceful at all. A Bill ought to be passed 
through Parliament, with the hearty concurrence of all 
parties, suspending all penalties for the disobedience of the 
clergy to the Ornaments Rubric, until a plain and simple 
law can be laid down which can be enforced as much 
against bishops and dignitaries as against rectors, vicars, and 
curates. If that be impossible, it can only be that Members of 
Parliament who know perfectly well in their consciences that 
Mr. Bell Cox is, if too fancifal and scrupulous in his ceremonial 
principles, none the less worthy of all respect and even reverence, 
prefer to see him deprived of liberty and deprived of almost all 
the blessings of life, to facilitating in any way the removal 
of a scandal by which it is supposed that the principle of 
av Established Church is likely to suffer, and the principles 
of the Liberation Society to be promoted. We decline to 
believe that there are any Members of Parliament so wholly 
devoid of right feeling and moral equity as this course of action 
would imply. There is something revolting to the conscience in 
shutting up a man for whom all of us feel the utmost respect, 
and whom many of us would acknowledge to be immeasurably 
our moral superior, just because he takes an impracticable 
view of his duties as a clergyman,—a view which we should 
most of us regard as superstitious. No reasonable man 
would think of punishing even an arbitrary superstition, 
so long as it did not involve injury to another. No one 
would dream of punishing a strict Sabbatarian for refusing to 
perform some urgent duty on a Sunday, unless his fellow-sub- 
jects were thereby greatly injured; and even so, the imprison- 
ment in a felon’s cell of a strict Sabbatarian for honestly deferring 
till the Monday a duty which he ought to have performed on 
the Sunday, would lead to an agitation such as no Government 
could resist. Yet, just because Mr. Bell Cox is the minister of an 
Established Church, and there happens to be a large party eager 
to make the position of the Established Church as untenable as 
possible, the public evince an apathy about his most unjust 
punishment which they would not evince in any other case of the 
samekind. There is, we verily believe, more indignation in Eng- 
land at Father Keller’s imprisonment, though unquestionably he 
is refusing to give evidence which it is the State’s positive duty to 
ask for, and which could not be refused even by a priest without 
the subversion of all authority in the community, than there is at 
the imprisonment of Mr. Bell Cox, And yet Mr. Bell Cox is only 
refusing to do what no one could ask of him if he were not a 
minister of the Established Church, and what he would 
have a perfect right to refuse to do the moment he ceased 
to be a minister of that Church. What would be said if 
a Civil servant were sent to prison for refusing to perform 
his official duties, instead of being simply dismissed ? Yet the 
imprisonment of Mr. Bell Cox is very much worse indeed, for his 
resistance to the authority of the law is not due to any neglect 
of duty, but to too scrupulous a sense of duty, and that, too, a 
sense of duty which has resulted in a successful discharge of 
the most important of his obligations, since he has managed to 
impress the whole of his congregation with the same view of 
his ministerial duties as that held by himself. 


Our readers must not imagine that we have any sympathy 
with Mr, Bell Cox’s scruple. It seems to us that if he had con- 
sented, at his Bishop’s request, to desist, under protest, from the 
use of a ceremonial which is different from that of the great 
majority of the clergy of his own communion, and which, how- 





ever ancient the usage may be, cannot possibly be shown, under 
any reasonable view of the case, to be of divine appointment, he 
would have been a far wiser man. We cannot ourselves attach 
any serious importance to minute details of ceremony of this 
kind, and we regard the disposition to attach great importance 
to such details, as an unfortunate disposition, partaking of the 
scrupulosity which our Lord condemned in the Pharisees. But 
in spite of our sincere regret that Mr. Bell Cox did not give up, 
under protest, the practices which the Ecclesiastical Courts and 
his Bishop condemned, no one can deny that this too scrupulous 
temper is constantly combined with the utmost earnestness and 
fidelity, and that to punish it, quite needlessly, as if it were an 
immorality and a crime, is to strike a most serious blow at the 
popular respect for our law and our Courts of Justice. If the 
law makes criminals of those whom men justly respect, the 
next thing will be that the people will make saints of those 
whom the law justly condemns. The imprisonment of this good 
man, like the imprisoament of Mr. Green, is a gross and 
dangerous scandal. If a short Act cannot be passed to release 
him, and if the Queen cannot properly be advised to exercise the 
prerogative of pardon, the flagrant injustice that is being per- 
petrated, not for the first time, must have very serious con- 
sequences. You might as well brand a military martinet as a 
mutineer, as brand the conscientious Ritualist as a law-breaker. 
Cancel his contract with the State, if you must; but if you do, 
cancel all contracts of the same kind which are not literally ful- 
filled. To permit the State to treat Mr. Bell Cox as a felon, or 
something very like a felon, is so monstrous that even Dr. Parker 
and Mr. Guinness Rogers ought to feel the scandal almost as 
keenly as they appear to feel what they deem the scandal of 
enforcing the ordinary law in Ireland by exceptional means. 





THE GWALIOR “FIND.” 


HE Government of India has discovered a treasure in 
Gwalior,—one of those immense “hoards” of money of 
which we so often hear, but which are so seldom visible in actual 
coin. There is only one, we think, known to exist in Europe 
outside a Bank, the “Treasure” of the Prussian Monarchy, 
reported to be always seven millions sterling. Shortly after the 
death of the late Maharajah of Gwalior, the Government were 
informed that he had accumulated money in cash to a surprising 
extent. The Government wanted a small loan, and as it was 
useless and wasteful to hoard cash up during a minority, they 
proposed to the Gwalior Regency to borrow three millions at 
4 per cent., principal and interest to remain, of course, the 
Maharajah’s property. The Council of Regency readily 
assented, and Mr. Westland, Financial Secretary, was sent down 
to examine and release the reported treasure. It turned out to be 
quite real. Guided, no doubt, by native information, Mr. West- 
land dug up the floor of some rooms in the Gwalior zenana, and 
discovered cellar after cellar packed with silver and jewellery, the 
value of the whole exceeding five millions sterling. The three 
millions stipulated were exchanged for bonds, the coin was sent 
to the Treasury, and it is believed that the effect of the find will 
be perceptible even in the annual account of the coinage and of 
the import of silver into India. 

The story is, in many points of view, a most singular one. In 
the first place, it throws a flood of light upon the native mind. 
Sindiah was an intelligent Prince, carefully educated, and quite 
familiar with the business of government; yet he thought it 
worth his while to falsify the whole accounts of his Principality, 
as he must have done in some way or other, through his 
whole reign, to sacrifice: an enormous income in interest, 
and to run a certain amount of risk for his principal, in 
order to have the command, at a minute's notice, of a huge 
sum in specie. It is exceedingly large for a Native State, for 
the whole nominal revenue of Gwalior is only £1,200,000, and 
the buried treasure would suffice to keep a Native Army of 
100,000 men beyond the ordinary and recognised force of the 
State for at least three years. Sindiah, in fact, could with ease 
have quadrupled the strength of every regiment in his service, 
and then have fought through two long campaigns. This, there 
can be little doubt, was, if not his intention, at least the possi- 
bility which dominated his mind, and gave him his willingness 
to pursue steadily, through years upon years, a policy of 
such persistent craft. He had lived through the Mutiny, 
he remembered when all India was in the crucible, and when 
any leader with an army could pick up provinces by the 
handful; the crisis might arrive again, and he resolved to be 
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ready. He drilled all the soldiers he could, passing them rapidly 
through the mill, and he built up, by means of which we should 
much like to hear an accurate account, a “ Treasure” almost as 
great as that of the Prussian Monarchy, and like it, available 
at an hour's notice. We do not know—if he got the money fairly, 
which is doubtful—that he can be blamed for guile, and cer- 
tainly he cannot be accused of want of intelligence. He may 
not have contemplated treason against the Empress, but may 
have expected some general overturn—no native regards 
the British rule as anything but an unpleasant passing 
phenomenon, a cloud crossing the Indian sun—in which 
he would have as much right to assert himself as another; and 
his method was precisely that of the later Hohenzollerns, 
supposed to be the most far-sighted of mankind. He provided 
troops and treasure—drilled troops and treasure in coin— 
against a rainy day; and it is by doing the same thing steadily 
and silently, that the Hohenzollern dynasty has become the 
most powerful in the world. It is not, however, altogether 
pleasing to receive such evidence that a Hohenzollern may be 
lurking amidst the Princes of India, or to be shown in so 
unmistakable a manner that when he chooses to hide a secret, 
he can do it so completely, and that all our apparatus 
for civilised espionage is worth so very little. Sindiah, to all 
appearance, might have gone on amassing silver coin for fifty 
years, and the Empress’s Government would never have heard 
more than a vague rumour that the House of Gwalior was very 
rich. Treasurers, guards, women, slaves, all of whom must 
have been trusted, would have kept the secret as strictly as 
Sindiah himself, and, indeed, did keep it until released from 
their silence by the accident of a minority. That is precisely 
the position which Napoleon had to face in Prussia during 
Hardenberg’s régime; and, as we have said, it is not one calcu- 
lated to increase confidence in the lasting quiet of the Indian 
Empire. 

In the second place, a big fact like the Gwalior Treasure may 
induce observers to reconsider some modern theories as to the 
hoarded wealth of India. Sixty years ago, most Anglo-Indians 
believed that every princely family in the continent, many of 
the mercantile families, and some at least of the hereditary 
corporations in charge of temples, hoarded money in vast sums. 
As we never found such a hoard, however, and as Native Princes 
were often discovered to be in debt, the belief gradually 
died away, and was replaced by a notion that the Indian 
aristocracy, though frequently rich, was as a body exceptionally 
profuse, and apt to get itself into pecuniary scrapes. That was 
the belief from 1845 to 1860, and it was rather confirmed than 
weakened by the events of the Mutiny, during which we made 
only one grand seizure of treasure, the well-known “ Kirwee 
prize.” At the same time, however, the theory that the peasants 
held large sums in cash was stoutly maintained, and it was not 
till the famine revealed another side to the picture that this 
opinion slowly died away, being replaced by the now prevailing 
impression that the Indian peasantry is one of the poorest in 
the world. The Gwalior “ find,” though it has of itself little to 
do with the matter, will probably render the pessimists more 
cautious, and perhaps in the end develop an opinion somewhat 
closer to the truth which, as we believe after a lifetime of 
inquiry, is very like this. There are wealthy Princes and poor 
or extravagant Princes in India, as elsewhere; but the former 
class do hoard as persistently and carefully as any of their sub- 
jects. They like their wealth in a concrete form; they do not 
like to acknowledge it, partly lest it should be “borrowed” on 
interest, but chiefly because they do not wish to reveal their 
methods of acquiring money; and they therefore, for these ends, 
consent to surrender all chance of interest,—an enormous sacri- 
fice, for they could readily make 8 per cent. on security within 
reach of their own guards. The extent of these hoards is, 
of course, unknown; but in two or three cases where the Throne 
has been regularly transmitted, or where the ruler’s oppor- 
tunities have been unusual, it may amount to at least the sum 
accumulated by the Maharajah Sindiah. A very moderate 
pressure exercised by an absolute Asiatic over a million of 
people, will bring in a good round sum; and if the Rajah 
trades, it is astonishing what a preference his subjects 
feel for his particular goods, and how little he is cheated. 
Again, though great masses of Indian peasants are very 
poor, a very large class, amounting over the vast continent 
to many millions, is as well off as any small proprie- 
tary in the world, is as thrifty as the peasantry of France, 
and does undoubtedly keep its hoards for considerable 





periods in cash. They are depleted by funerals, by marriages 
and by religious ceremonials; bat events of that kind only 
occur four or five times in a generation, and in the intervals the 
hoard grows large in proportion to the income. No amount of 
gold poured into India ever keeps it above the surface, and a 
considerable proportion of the silver imported is untraceable 
as circulating coin. There are fifty millions of households 
in India, and allowing for the prosperity of the wheat. 
growers, cotton-growers, seed-growers, oil-growers, and man 
other classes, it is by no means impossible that fifteen 
millions of these households contain from 100rs. to 250rs, 
apiece. That would represent an aggregate hoard of about 
200 millions sterling, locked up for long periods of time 
without producing interest or serving any other purpose. The 
estimate may seem large, and no doubt it must vary greatly 
with prices and prosperous and unprosperous years; but 
India has the population of Europe, and a population trained 
for ages to patience and self-restraint. Ifa family made up its 
mind not to touch its hoard till a particular date, famine would 
hardly induce it to break its rule, and we suspect that money 
is often borrowed when the sum could easily be obtained by 
breaking a resolution. We have often doubted whether a metal 
bank-note would not pay the Indian Banks of issue, the notes 
failing to return for ten years at a time, and whether inde. 
structible State Bonds at 2 per cent. would not be purchased to 
alarge amount. The native is as keen about interest as any 
Jew; but he will forego it readily for the double luxury of 
keeping his savings secret, and in his own hands; and his pre. 
ference for gold shows that the smallness, as compared with the 
value of a coin, increases greatly his eagerness to possess it. The 
writer has stood in a room lined from floor to roof with English 
sovereigns every one of which had been ordered by Sikh peasants 
and was to be withdrawn from circulation. Every one had been 
pierced for a wire, the peasantry stringing the sovereigns in 
rouleaus. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MK. GLADSTONE’S HAMPSTEAD SPEECH. 


(To rae Epiror oF THE “ SpecTatTor.”’] 
S1r,—To all who value the scrupulous love of justice which 
animates the Spectator, it must be a grief to see how perverted 
a view of Mr. Gladstone’s Hampstead speech is taken in your 
article of May 14th, “ The Two Mr. Gladstones,” 

You allow he does not “explicitly say” that he has “in 
some degree repented of his policy in 1881 and 1882.” You 
proceed to quote his words, which surely do not imply repent- 
ance, either explicitly or implicitly; except with regard to the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus,—a measure which, as is well 
known to his friends, he resorted to with the utmost reluctance, 
and only in deference to the opinion of Mr. Forster. 

With regard to his strong words against the Land League, he 
will not allow that they had not force and truth at the time. All 
that can fairly be deduced from his comments upon them now, 
is that since they were uttered he has learnt to make more 
allowance for the Irish. 

It is not accurate to say that Mr. Gladstone in 1881 was “a 
statesman determined to give Ireland no ground for saying that 
Home-rule was the only remedy which could cure Irish wrongs.” 
His determination was rather to try by every means to ascertain 
if Home-rule was indeed the only remedy. And everything else 
was tried first, not, indeed, with absolute confidence, but 
certainly with strong hope. And there was this weighty reason 
for trying everything first,—that Ireland had not then, as a 
nation, asked for Home-rule. 

You say that “Mr. Parnell was, as we believe that he is, the 
evil genius of Ireland.” In 1881 he would be a bold man who 
would controvert this. At that time he was fostering the strike 
against rents, and was doing his utmost to discredit the Land Bill, 
and to impede what you justly describe as its beneficent action. 
But since October, 1881, can the same indictment be brought 
against Mr. Parnell? While fully admitting the deplorable lack 
of outspoken denunciation of crime on his part, is there not 
much to show that of late years he has exercised a moderating 
influence in Ireland? Mr. Gladstone’s so-called “ sudden con- 
version” to Home-rule was the mere logical outcome of the 
enlarged franchise by means of which so vast a majority of the 
Irish people made their wishes known in a constitutional way, 
giving their consent, moreover, through their Parliamentary 
representatives, to a constitutional measure. Is there not more 
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eatness, more nobleness and wisdom, in a recognition on the 
part of a statesman that the labours of his lifetime, culminating 
ina series of carefully matured measures, have failed in reaching 
the root of Irish disaffection, than there would be in shutting 
his eyes to this patent fact, and doggedly refusing to adopt 
other methods P 

As to Mr. Gladstone’s apology for boycotting, I have only to 
point out that he carefully avoids using the word,—not, as you 
assume, as preferring a euphemism for so evil a thing, but 
doubtless because he considers “ combination and exclusive 
dealing” one thing, and “boycotting” another. Let it not be 
forgotten that in this part of his speech he is concerned solely 
with the question whether “ combination and exclusive dealing ” 
are, for the first time, to be made into criminal offences before 
the law. Their morality in the general sense is not the point 
(though here it is to be observed that he does speak of them as 
evils, proceeding from an unhealthy state of society). “ Boy- 
cotting” is a new term, coined to describe a new thing, and, 
judged by the provisions against it in the Crimes Act of 1882, 
may be defined as “ combination issuing in crime.” 

Tt is amazing to see the bitter feeling of the time against Mr. 
Gladstone. He may be mistaken, he may be deluded, he may 
be mad; but surely he is disinterested. He has faced the 
splitting of an enthusiastic united party, the loss of friends, the 
fnrious abuse of enemies, at an age when he might well have 
chosen to end his public career in peace, as full of honours as of 
years. Grant that there is in him a hope of completing the work 
of reconciliation between the sister-islands which he has so long 
Jaboured at—who can call this an ignoble ambition P—while he 
can, at best, have but a faint and doubtful prospect of himself 
living to enter upon the Promised Land P—I an, Sir, &., Y. 


[As to the last point, we have always been earnest to main- 
tain what “ Y.” maintains, and did so in the very article referred 
to. On all the other points we are entirely unable to agree, and 
cannot doubt that “combination and exclusive dealing,” used 
as Mr. Gladstone used the words, will convey the same meaning 
as “boycotting” to the whole of Ireland, nor that the effort 
to alter the Bill as he is endeavouring to alter it, would, if suc- 
-cessful, result in protecting the most cruel boycotting.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 


ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
{To rue Eprror or THe “SpxoraTor.’’] 

S1r,—During a recent vacation in Switzerland, I became greatly 
interested in the many questions of social politics that are now 
being discussed in the Confederation, and I have thought that 
perhaps some of your readers might care to hear about them. 
The information which I have been able to gather is rather 
scanty, and so my second purpose in writing is to urge such of 

your readers as have opportunity to supplement my account. 
To take, first, Federal administration and legislation. On 
April 10th last, an assembly of 197 delegates of Workmen’s 
Societies, representing a membership of nearly 100,000, met at 
Aarau, in the Aall of the Great Council, and formed the 
“ Fédération ouvriére Suisse ;” a day or so afterwards, the central 
committee of this Federation elected M. Greulich, of Ziirich, as 
“ Secretaire des Ouvriers,” a post recently created by the Federal 
Department of Commerce, with a salary of 4,000 fr. a year. The 
chief part in bringing about these events seems to have been taken 
by the Society of the Griitli, a Society deriving its name from 
the mythical scene of the foundation of the Confederation, but 
about which I have only been able to learn that it includes 
some ten thousand workmen, and is of Radical tendencies. 
It was by the Society of the Griitli that the statutes were 
prepared, both for the Workmen’s Federation and for the 
Secretariate, that were afterwards accepted by the meeting, and 
the meeting itself was presided over by the President of the Griitli, 
M. Scherrer, advocate at St. Gall. “The Federation is to form 
a common tie between all the Societies which deal with the 
‘interests of the working class and which are composed chiefly of 
workmen, whatever may be their political or religious tendencies.” 
An assembly of delegates is to meet every three years, and to 
choose a central committee of twenty-three persons; the com- 
mittee sits twice a year, “and gives notice of its sessions to the 
Federal Department of Commerce, so that the Department may 
be represented if it please.” The Workmen’s Secretary is to be 
elected for three years, and “is bound to perform all the duties 
that may be imposed upon him by the statutes of the Workmen’s 
Federation on the one side, and the requirements of the Federal 
Department of Commerce on the other.” “He is to make re- 











searches into the condition and wages of Swiss workmen, and 
prepare reports on the subject; at the end of each year he is to 
present to the Directing Committee of the Federation an account 
of his past work and a programme of his future labours.” 

It was feared beforehand that the meeting would be stormy. 
The ultra-Radical workmen of Berne had protested that the 
official they were asked to join in electing “would not bea 
Workmen’s Secretary, but merely a Federal statistician.” They 
wished also to exclude from the Federation the “ workmen’s 
sections of the Pius-Verein.” This I should imagine, from its 
name, to be a Catholic Society; and it would be interesting 
to learn whether the Catholic Bishops in Switzerland are 
pursuing at all the same policy as the Catholic Socialists in 
Germany. 

However, the meeting was orderly and peaceable, and the 
proposals of the Griitli were accepted by large majorities, after 
a discussion lasting from 2 in the afternoon to 12 at night. 
The chief point to notice is that the Secretary, who is to act as 
an intermediary between the workmen and the Government, is 
elected by the Workmen’s Federation, but paid by the Federal 
Department of Commerce. It is as if Mr. Burnett, whom Mr. 
Mundella appointed Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade, had been elected by the Trade-Union Congress, and was 
responsible to the Congress as well as tothe Government. And 
the language in which the Conservative Journal de Genéve 
describes the new Secretary, M. Greulich, sounds odd to English 
ears; it calls him “a statistician well known for his participation 
in the Socialist movement in Switzerland, a conscientious and 
practical man, from whom excellent work may be expected.” 

Another matter having to do with the whole Confederation is 
the Employers’ Liability Bill recently introduced into the 
Federal Council of States. It is declared by opponents that the 
measure is unnecessary, since the employer is responsible even 
under the existing law, if he can be proved to have been in fault, 
and that the real purpose of the measure is to prepare the way 
for a system of compulsory insurance against sickness similar to 
that created by Bismarck in Germany. 

Passing to Cantonal legislation, we find two subjects engrossing 
attention,—compulsory insurance against sickness, and graduated 
taxation on property or “fortune.” In Geneva and Bale-Ville, 
the two great manufacturing Cantons, the Councils of State and 
the Great Councils have for some years been vainly endeavouring 
to frame satisfactory proposals. At last, however, M. Favon, 
one of the members of the Council of State of Geneva, has brought 
a projet before the Great Council of that Canton which, to judge 
from the anxious opposition of the Journal de Genéve, is likely to 
pass. The Conservative journal is, indeed, justified in its 
antagonism; M. Favon’s proposal has none of the safeguards of 
Bismarck’s legislation, and most of the defects of Canon Black- 
ley’s scheme. It proposes the insurance not of workmen only, 
but of every citizen; he may join one of the existing Friendly 
Societies, if it is approved by the Government ; and if he does not, 
he is to pay his contribution to a Cantonal Society which is to 
be created. Neither of the two principles of the German law— 
the responsibility of the workman, and the responsibility of the 
employer—are enforced in the Genevan Bill. For, on the one 
hand, those who are most likely to need assistance will often 
escape from contributing; the German plan of subtracting the 
contribution from wages is not adopted, so that it will be difficult 
to enforce the obligation to contribute; while the insurance 
authorities are to be empowered from the first to excuse those 
they deem unable to pay. On the other hand, tke daty of 
supplementing the contributions of those who will claim relief 
is cast not on employers, but on the well-to-do citizens, who are 
expected to pay their own contributions, but not to apply for 
relief; the insurance fund is also to be added to from the income 
of the Hospice Général, and any deficit is to be made up from 
the general taxation. I hope some resident in Switzerland will 
be able to give information by-and-by as to the fate of this 
measure. 

In Bale-Ville, on the other hand, the proposal which the 
Council of State has lately, on the eve of the elections, put before 
the Great Council, follows the main lines of German legislation’ 
It deals only with the insurance of workpeople, and aims at 
securing for them medical care for ninety days, or 1 fr. 20c. a 
day during sickness. Employers are to carry out the insurance 
of their men, doubtless by retaining part of their wages; and 
are to contribute themselves one-third of the payment,—the 
whole amount paid by the employer for one workman in a year 
not to exceed 4fr. It may be added, too, that the compulsory 
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insurance which the Radical Party of Lucerne has put upon its 
programme is also one providing only for wage-earning workmen. 

Concerning the measures of taxation, I have to ask rather than 
to give information. Of most importance is the impét mobilier, 
or property-tax, which began to be levied in the Canton of Vaud 
in the January of the present year. This is not merely an 
income-tax ; it is levied on the whole of a man’s fortune, including 
his furniture, though as to this a large abatement is allowed. 
The tax is progressive, and has been the cause of much grumbling 
on the part of the richer classes, and several persons are said to 
be leaving Lausanne for Geneva on account of it. Perhaps some 
resident in Lausanne can state the exact rate of assessment. 

In Bale-Ville, also, the Great Council has recently accepted 
a Bill drawn up by the Council of State imposing a progressive 
tax on property. In this case, the rate is 1 fr. in the 1,000 on 
* fortunes” below 100,000fr., 13 fr. on those from 100,000 to 
200,000, and 2 fr. on those above that limit. In some other 
Cantons, such as Lucerne, “ progressivity ”’ of taxation is part of 
the Radical programme. 

Switzerland has long been a favourite field with the constitu- 
tional theorist, who has gone to it for illustrations of direct and 
representative democracy, of looser and closer forms of federation. 
It is about to become even more interesting to the economist. 
Here, set in the midst of the great European States, are a number 
of small independent political communities, which are open to 
all the influence of the political thought and agitation around 
them, and in which a majority of the citizens can effect legisla- 
tive changes easily and quickly. Switzerland may indeed serve 
to the rest of Europe as a field for the study of “ experimental 
legislation ” on a considerable scale.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln College, Oxford, May 10th. W. J. ASHLEY. 





MONARCHY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sm,—Any of the forty-five Members in question who read it 
must have been a good deal surprised at the innuendo contained 
in the current number of the scrupulously fair Spectator (p. 642, 
col. 1), to the effect that they voted against a certain Bill 
because it would be “ an act of courtesy to the Queen ” to pass it. 
The debate on Thursday night seems to have been carried on 
with frankness on both sides. To an onlooker, the conduct of 
the Government in insisting on bringing the matter before the 
House in a Bill seems straightforward, to a fault. It is very 
strange that you cannot see that the grounds of opposition to the 
Bill were indicated in a manner that was straightforward too. 
Perhaps your views as to “ Popular Loyalty To-day,” explained in 
another part of your issue, make it not easy for you to see 
that there is a growing feeling in England that the continued 
existence of the “ Monarchy,” with all its circumstances of 
servile favouritism, is a degrading thing for the country. If it 
is “childish ” to show dislike to the “ Monarchy ” by raising a 
* silly little question ” in Parliament to-day, how truly infantile 
have been the methods by which it has been attempted in times 
past—and not always attempted in vain—to call attention to 
matters directly or indirectly connected with a sum of money 
asked for, or a law proposed !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cardiff, May 17th. Wiu1sm Tuompson (of Nottingham). 

(We must repeat that the only object of the Bill was to gratify 
a natural wish of the Queen. There was absolutely no injury 
to the public service, and the only reason for opposing it was 
dislike of the Monarchy. Mr. Thompson’s letter shows that 
this is his reason too.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





POLITICS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
: [To Tue Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I gather from your note in the Spectator referring to the 
friendly controversy which arose on Presentation Day between 
Lord Granville and Sir John Lubbock, that you are inclined to 
disagree with the view of those of the audience who shouted, “ No 
politics !” and who evinced so much uneasiness when the repre- 
sentative of the University essayed to deal with the thorny Irish 
Question. While I differ from you, I must own that there is 
much to be said in defence of the course taken by Sir John. 
He occupies an easy and pleasant seat in Parliament, and he 
owes it to one of the least exacting and most considerate and 
trustful of constituencies. It is very natural that he should 
seek to avail himself of every opportunity of addressing the 
electors of the University, of placing himself in harmonious 
relation with them, and of vindicating in their presence the 
course of his own political action. His mistake lies in his failure 











to recognise this one fact, that the persons who composed his 
audience on Presentation Day are not his constituents, They 
are the young people who have just taken, or are on their way 
to take degrees, not one of whom is yet on the register of voters, 
and their relatives and friends, chiefly ladies, who come to seg 
them endued for the first time with academic dress and academig 
titles. Probably not one in a hundred of the persons present 
at Burlington House is an elector of the University. To such 
an audience, the words of welcome and encouragement, the 
information respecting the position, doings, and prospects. 
of the University, and the survey of academic questions which 
have generally furnished the staple of the Chancellor’s own 
graceful and kindly speeches, would seem to be specially appro. 
priate. And for the Parliamentary representative of the Uni. 
versity, charged as he is in a special sense with the interests of 
learning, it is reasonable to expect some discussion of the que. 
tions he can handle so well,—the educational, social, and scientific 
questions, in which Parliamentary and public measures affect 
most closely the intellectual life and interests of the nation, 
There is a wide range of interesting and appropriate topics open 
to a speaker in such a position, without touching on the p 
polemics of the hour, especially on a theme so difficult as Home 
rule. Even those of the audience who were not weary of the 
whole question, and distressed at the extraordinary bitterness 
which has characterised the discussion of it out-of-doors, must 
have felt that where there was no opportunity for reply or debate, 
the choice of the subject was infelicitous and unwise. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that Mr. Lowe established a precedent for the 
introduction of party politics into the annual ceremonial of the 
University. Except a playful reference now and then to the- 
state of parties, there was no political discussion in his speeches ;. 
and the only occasion on which he entered seriously into a con- 
troversy with his political opponents, was that of his memorable 
vindication of the principle of open competition for the public 
service. He was speaking to parents, and to thoughtful and 
ambitious students just entering life; and he claimed for them 
the carriére ouverte au talents, and urged them to oppose any 
reactionary measure which would substitute for selection by 
merit, the old system of private favour and nomination. But 
this is a topic much better suited to the genius loci, than the 
angry and ephemeral controversy between Unionists and Home- 
rulers.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lonpon GRapDvATE, 


[ We dispute our correspondent’s facts. In 1878, for instance, 
he will find that Mr. Lowe made an attack on the “ Jingo” 
policy, which was, we maintain, quite as burning a question as 
Home-rule. And since when has it been understood that non- 
electors, if closely connected with the constituency, are not a fit 
audience for the speeches delivered to the constituency ? Every 
male graduate was certain, if he lived, to become a constituent in 
time, and who knows that the women graduates will not become 
constituents too? The only difference between 1878 and 1887 
was that the Vice-Chancellor, who distributed the degrees on the 
former occasion, was in sympathy with Mr. Lowe; while the 
Chancellor, who distributed the degrees on Wednesday week,. 
was not in sympathy with Sir John Lubbock.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
{To Tue Eprror or THe “ SpecTATOR.” ] 

Srmr,—I am sorry that in striving for conciseness I failed to 
make my meaning distinct. My point is this. So long as the 
appreciation of gold continues, the burden of the National Debt 
must year by year increase, supposing its amount expressed in 
pounds sterling to remain stationary. At the present time, the 
increase of the burden of the Debt due to this cause amounts. 
to some millions of pounds per annum, Consequently, if we 
wish to estimate the real reduction of debt—.e., measured by 
reduction of burden, not by reduction of the number of pounds 
sterling representing the Debt—we must deduct from the 
amount of capital paid off the increase of the burden of 
the capital remaining unpaid. ‘Thus, if we pay off in 
one year five millions of pounds sterling, and in the same 
year the burden of the unpaid debt has (by reason of appre- 
ciation) increased by, say, three and a half millions, the reduc- 
tion of burden has been but one and a half millions. And my 
argument is that both interest and duty require us to make a 
much larger reduction of the burden of the Debt than is repre- 
sented by one and a half millions sterling per annum. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add that Mr. Goschen, of all 
men, would be least expected to leave out of consideration this 
view of the question, since no one knows better than he how 
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steadily the value of gold is rising; indeed, if I recollect rightly, 
he was the first to call public attention to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE LATE DR. ROSS. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sm,—A wish has been expressed by the personal friends of 
the late Alexander J. Ross, D.D., that some corporate form 
should be given to his literary labours. These, with the excep- 
tion of the “ Life of Dr. Ewing, Bishop of Argyll,” consist mainly 
of articles written for your journal, which you have kindly given 
leave to the executor to reprint. 
Those who knew Dr. Ross’s gift of sympathy in sorrow and 
pereavement, and his skill in writing, would be glad that others 
should share the help he gave. I am therefore tempted to ask 
if private friends of Dr. Ross would entrust to me, with the 
purpose of the publication of a small portion of them, letters 

hich they may have in their possession.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Snelstone Rectory, Ashburne. ADELAIDE Ross. 








POETRY. 


OXFORD TO LONDON. 
‘O FRIEND, who labouring for the State, 
With sittings early, sittings late, 
Dost gnaw thy soul with righteous anger 
At party violence, party hate: 





To see our Senate’s old renown 

*Mid faction’s darkening surges drown, 
And many a name of purer splendour 

Setting, and like a star go down: 


To hear the howl, the hiss, the cry, 
The blatant taunt, the bandied lie, 

Where, saved through laws that guarded order, 
The friends of anarchy law defy: 


To long—and scarce to deem it sin— 
To see some Cromwell enter in, 

And, England’s mandate stern behind him, 
For freedom’s honour end discord’s din : 


Then come and quit the heated hall, 
The strife, the mock-division’s call, 

Come, and amid old friends at Oxford, 
In peace and beauty, forget it all! 


Come, and where breaks a softer ray 

‘On walls with centuries sere and grey, 
*Mid memories old as Saxon Alfred 

Refresh your heart with the heart of May! 


In meads where couch the slumberous kine 
With kingcup, and with cowslip fine, 

By many a College ivy-mantled, 
Trellised with rose and eglantine : 


Or lawns like emerald velvet laid 

*Mid whispering Cloisters’ long arcade ; 
And walks by student-dreamer trodden, 

Leafy and cool in their elm-trees’ shade : 


Or, sweeter still, arched boughs between, 
To trace the twilight-glimmering scene, 
The ghost-like city, steeple-studded, 

Slumbering grey in a mist of green: 


Or listen while the throstle sings 

Night’s requiem, where still adding rings 
Millennial oaks bemock the aloe 

That once a century skyward springs : 


“Or take the oar, and down the stream 
Silently floating like a dream, 

People the wave with phantom races, 
And hear the shout for the victor-team : 


Thoughts of a past, a happier time, 

When selfish aim seemed public crime, 
And feel once more the pulses quicken 

With generous heat of a genial prime. 


‘Then back returning, seek once more 
‘The Babel city, the wordy war; 


For still, though doubtful seem the fray, 
And long the struggle and hard the way, 
Yet lawless passion is self-destroying, 
And coolness, courage, shall win the day. 








A. G. B. 
ART. 
— 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Mr, Atsert Goopwin’s work in the present exhibition is at 
once attractive and irritating. He sends five or six examples of 
very various subjects, from a canal at Lucerne, to an imaginative 
picture of Sodom waiting under a stormy sunset for its doom. 
In this latter picture, the artist’s imaginative quality has found 
full scope, and the drawing is in many ways very attractive. The 
colour is deep and rich; the composition pleasant ; and the little 
incidents of the picture, such as the fantastic shadows of the 
clouds, and the introduction of the scarlet poppies in the fore- 
ground, are full of suggestiveness and imaginative propriety. 
But, on the whole, this most talented and original artist is losing 
his hold on Nature, and becoming apt to substitute a certain 
fantasticality for genuine imagination. For true imagination 
does not falsify the facts of Nature, though it selects and 
arranges them; and of Mr. Goodwin’s later work, falsification is, 
in many cases, the basis. Take one tiny instance, where many 
might be given in example,—subjects do not appear in Nature 
outlined with carmine ; nor are the shadows cast by sunlight, 
of a scarlet hue. We cannot accept landscape-pictures as 
faithful representations of Nature which adopt such conven- 
tionalities as these needlessly. And the less possible is it for us 
to do so, when we find that these conventionalities only obtain in 
a certain portion of the picture. It is the undeniable truth 
that the foregrounds of many of these later pictures are the 
flimsiest and least substantial part of the composition. If 
ever an artist built his house upon a foundation of sand, meta- 
phorically speaking, with the appropriate Scriptural result, this 
painter is the man. Nevertheless, it seems unkind to dwell 
upon his shortcomings, when we consider how pleasantly far 
from the beaten track are the roads along which he leads us, 
and how delicately strong is his imaginative faculty. 

It is with great reluctance that we have once more to remark 

upon the declining value of Miss Clara Montalba’s contributions. 
The skill and ability which threatened some years ago to grow 
into a trick, have at last fulfilled their promise. The black boats, 
and the brown sails, and the green sea, and the white sky, are 
all here as before, with just something wanting in each of them 
which deprives the results of charm. The work is not only 
imperfect, but insolent—done upon recipe, without heart or 
enthusiasm. The fact of it is, that Miss Montalba seems to lack 
not the power but the will to do better work ; and we warn her 
that if it be not done quickly, many of those who have believed 
most firmly in her genius will have grown so accustomed to the 
trivial use which ske has made of her powers, as to become 
prepossessed against her future efforts. 
Mr. Henry Moore does not send any elaborate work to this 
Gallery ; but he hasa dashing sketch of blue sea and grey sky, 
full of light, air, and movement, which is in its way one of the 
most masterly pieces of work in the exhibition. 

We mentioned one of Mr. Phillip’s (the new Associate) 
landscapes in our first notice of this exhibition, and expressed 
a very high opinion of its merits. We wish again to call atten- 
tion to this gentleman’s pictures, as we find therein a combined 
strength and delicacy, and an absence of what Mr. Ruskin would 
call the “sentimental fallacy ” which are very rare and very 
pleasant. Look, for instance, at his drawing of “ Torridon 
Sandstone,” and note its firm, solid work, its sense of bigness 
and open-air, and its peculiarly rich and unforced colour. 

To turn to work of an utterly different description, those 
who are interested in watching the intellectual and emotional 
development of an artist will find that Mr. Wilmott Pilsbury 
has sent to this exhibition, if we remember rightly, three 
drawings of two haystacks, one drawing of three haystacks, and 
three drawings of one haystack. We trust this very painstaking 
artist will forgive us if we have counted them incorrectly. And 
let us confess that if any gentleman must devote his whole 
genius to the eternal repetition of such uninteresting matters, 
he could scarcely do it with more minuteness and patience than 





Perchance a drooping cause to hearten, 
Perchance its wavering ranks restore. 


the gentleman in question. 
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Mr. Herbert Marshall is one of those artists who cling with 
an almost pathetic devotion to the subjects which they have 
once found attractive. We have in this exhibition what we 
should think must be nearly his fiftieth representation of 
** Westminster,” with its misty afternoon light, its dull-orange 
sunset, its wet streets, and hurrying hansoms. And very good 
it is of its kind, though perhaps the kind be a little conventional 
if it be curiously examined. The tinge of propriety is like the 
trail of the serpent “ over it all,’—there is an absence of flurry or 
prepossession, no favour of one thing rather than another. The 
streets, the cabs, the Abbey, and the sunset,—Mr. Marshall 
loves them all alike; and perhaps, in other words, this means 
that he does not love them at all. But this is an intellectual and 
emotional question into which we probably have no right to 
inquire. 

Mr. Thorne Waite sends a large number of contributions, of 
which his “ Trundling the Cheese ”*—a landscape on the Sussex 
Downs, with small, very prettily put in rustic figures—is the 
most important. The work is extremely skilful and pleasant, 
and there is a soft brightness which overspreads the whole com- 
position,—a sense of warmth and sun and summer days, very 
pleasing of aspect after our six months’ winter. The sources of 
Mr. Thorne Waite’s art are evidently the works of David Cox 
and Copley Fielding ; but he brings to the study of these great 
masters a considerable number of individual qualities which 
prevent his painting from savouring too much of imitation, and 
one feels inclined to say, after looking at these sunny drawings, 
— Well, if England is not like this,—why, it ought to be.” 

This Society is not strong in figure-painters ; at all events, of 
figure-painters who contribute to the Gallery ; but of these, Mr. 
Henschel is one of the best. He has a large picture here called 
“ Light and Shade,” somewhat conventional in its subject, of a 
young girl who turns towards the light as she sits on a stool at 
her grandmother’s feet knitting, while the old woman, her 
hands in her lap, looks rather wearily towards the fire. It isa 
well-drawn and carefully studied picture; and despite its 
apparent conventionality, is treated in a sympathetic and 
original manner. The colour is, in our opinion, a little too uni- 
formly dirty ; there is no reason why shade should not be as 
transparent as light, if it be properly rendered. But still, Mr. 
Henschel’s work deserves careful notice, if only because of its 
serious endeavour, and the absence of the pretty-prettiness 
which is too frequent in the figure-painting of this Society. 
Look, for example, at Mr. Ernest Radford’s classical figures of 
young women in thin, crudely coloured draperies, tied round 
them in the most unnatural, if not impossible manner, while 
they stand with one foot ona step, or the base of a statue, or any 
other object which affords them opportunity of standing on one 
leg and exaggerating the curve of their hips. We wish Mr. 
Horsley would take up a crusade against these sham classical 
pictures, which are, to our thinking, infinitely more objection- 
able from a point of view of true decency than any work 
from the nude,—not to speak of the utter absence of in- 
tellectual motive, or any real feeling for the character of the 
ancient life which they profess to depict. Mr. Ernest Radford is 
an old offender in this respect, and we do not know that his work 
is not even more unpleasant to us because it is finished with 
such extreme care. In the common phrase, “he is old enough 
to know better.” Mr. Clarence Whaite is an artist who, we think, 
but rarely does himself justice by his choice of subjects. He has 
a liking for strange and brilliant effects of light, which, if they 
are not impossible of being rendered by art, are at all events of 
the most supreme difficulty, and afford occasion for frequent 
failure. We do not say that he is wrong in choosing such 
subjects ; but we do say that he must not be surprised if he has 
to pay for his choice, by frequently finding his work incompletely 
expressing the subject he has chosen, and being comparatively 
unpopular. For the majority of people who go to picture- 
galleries, broadly speaking, are dwellers in towns, and but little 
acquainted with the out-of-the-way effects of Nature. Nor do 
such folk like being surprised, and, so to speak, humiliated, by 
being shown aspects of Nature which they do not understand. 
Hence it is that Mr. Clarence Whaite’s golden sunlight, and 
gorgeous rainbows, and general attempts at rendering the 
iridescence of natural objects under strong light, are not more 
generally attractive; to which must be added that they are not 
completely successful from an artistic point of view. But his 
most important work in the present Gallery is one of the best 
which we have ever seen, and deserves careful examination and 
considerable praise. It is a mountain-torrent flashing over the 





rocks, in bright sunlight, down a precipitous gorge, the declivitieg 
of which are covered with trees and foliage of many hues; while 
above everything, the peaks of blue mountains rise sharp ang 
clear against the sunny sky. 

There is one member of this Society who is perhaps even 
more partial to bright light than Mr. Whaite, though he wears his 
“rue with a difference ;” and he is Mr. Francis Powell, whose 
pictures of calm summer seas have long been objects of 
attraction to the visitors to this gallery. He has an unusually 
large drawing in the present exhibition of the usual calm 
golden and silver sea, on the brightest of summer days, with. 
small fishing-vessels dotted here and there on its gleaming 
surface. On the whole, we think that we prefer Mr. Powell's 
work when it is on his usual small scale; the studio-quality—j¢ 
we may use such a term—seems to become more evident in the 
increase of size, and the present work suffers considerably in this 
respect. With the mention of Mr. Powell’s drawing we must 
close our notices of the exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours for 1887. 





THE MILLET EXHIBITION. 
ECOLE DES BEAUX ARTS, PARIS. 


For those who are at Paris this springtime for the purpose of 

seeing pictures, there is an exhibition which will well recompense 

them for the long labour of the endless galleries of the Palais 

d’Industrie, with their acres of canvas and tons of statuary, 

At the Ecole des Beaux Arts is the exhibition held of which we 
are speaking, and it is in honour of an artist who, whilst he 

lived, could scarcely gain recognition for his art, or subsistence 
for himself. Jean Francois Millet has, however, become since 

his death too widely famous for us to dwell once more on the 

long struggle of his life, and, as his biographer says in the notice 
prefixed to the catalogue of the present exhibition, this moment 

of formal recognition is hardly the one in which it would be 
good taste to dwell on the enduring injustice which the artist 
once experieuced. Let us take what consolation we may from 

the bestowal of this public recognition, and from the promise of 

the “statue to the memory of the master” which is proposed 
to be erected with the proceeds of the exhibition, and look 
only at the character of the work which once raised so 

fierce a controversy, and which has since had so vital 
an influence upon contemporary French painters. Most 
of our readers know, either by hearsay or actual experience, 
what were the superficial characteristics of Millet’s work; they 
have either seen or heard of its simplicity, its freedom from 
convention, its preference for the ordinary toils and experiences of 
rural life as compared with subjects of more generally attractive 
character ;. and they know, too, that the artist lived very much 
the same life as that which formed the subject of his pictures,— 
that, a peasant of the peasants, he ate frugally, lodged roughly, 
and lived as simply as his gleaners, his woodcutters, and his 
shepherds. But it is possible that many of those who know 
these facts have hardly sufficient acquaintance with the actual 
works of this peasant-painter to understand why they should 
have raised such a storm of opposition; and without under- 
standing this, it is impossible to see why Millet should only have- 
received honour and fame since his death. 

Events march so quickly nowadays, that we had almost for- 
gotten that in Art, as in many other matters, free-thought was 
not long since the one unpardonable sin. Above all, in France, 
where the traditions of the classical school still linger, and 
where the “ grand style” may be seen to-day still holding its. 
own despairingly in the teeth of modern innovations, was any 
departure from the accustomed methods of representing Nature 
tabooed. Artists trained in the laborious acquirement of dex- 
terities of workmanship and conventionalities of arrangement 
and conception, looked with unfeigned horror and disgust at an 
innovator such as Millet, who not only disregarded their rules, 
but seemed as if he was bent on proving with how great im- 
punity they could be broken. We do not intend to dwell upon 
the great revolution in landscape-painting which was effected 
in Millet’s time, and mainly by his own work and that 
of the little group of artists who shared his ideas, such as: 
Rousseau, Daubigny, and Corot; it is sufficient to note that 
all of them met with much the same opposition, neglect, and 
insult, and all have since been justified by time. The French 
school of landscape-painting at the present day owes its 
existence to these men, and is based on their methods, as cer- 
tainly as they in their turn owed much to Constable and the 
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elder English landscapists. But Millet’s special work was not 
his return to Nature in the rendering of natural scenery and 
effect, nor was it even his choice of simple, unconventional sub- 
jects for his pictures. Other painters might have done both 
these things, and though their work would no doubt have met 
with some opposition from the critics, it would have aroused 
no great personal animosity. To bring this about, it was 
necessary for the artist not only to leave the established 
track, but to open one in a diametrically opposite direction ; 
and it was this which Millet, to a great extent unintention- 
ally, effected. He did not question so much the means 
by which artists had sought for beauty; he questioned 
the beauty itself. He set up an ideal of beauty which was 
diametrically, fundamentally opposed to that of the schools, 
and which, if it is accepted, leads to the neglect of their most 
cherished traditions. ‘All these years,’ he cried, in his pictures, 
‘you painters have been on the wrong track; life does not want 
any convention to make it lovely, to make it pictorial. The 
commonest pictures of the commonest people, the roughest 
clothes, the plainest, most every-day scenes,—it is in all these 
that you may find the secret of loveliness, and find it most 
securely. In human toil and emotion; in the relation thereto 
of the natural world; in free, untanght movements of 
pleasure, labour, or sorrow; in all those vital facts which 
have marked the path of man from age to age; in storm 
and sunshine, dawn and twilight, seed-time and harvest, winter 
and summer,—it is there you must seek for beauty, not in your 
studios and your histories, your traditions and your craftsman- 
ship.’ Here was a Protestant with a vengeance! No wonder 
the Catholic world of artists would have none of him! 

It was not, however, for many years that Millet wholly arrived 
at the subjects and the method of treatment which were to be the 
base of his fame. At first, in trying in vain to reconcile the public 
taste with his peculiar ideas of technique and treatment, he 
wasted year after year painting mythological subjects, portraits, 
and imaginary compositions, and it was not till the year 1848 
(when he was thirty-two) that he settled down to tell the story 
of the peasant life as it is, not as it might be prettily repre- 
sented to be. 

It is this story which the paintings and pastels now gathered 
together show the beholder in unaffected and unsparing 
narrative; not dealing with it brutally or coldly, but refusing 
to tamper with its facts or conceal its sorrows. And over it all 
the painter sheds kindly the light of his genius and his sympathy; 
watches for the moments when the figures that are bent over the 
corn-fields combine together in almost classic beauty, when the 
labourers pause as the Angelus rings out in the still evening, and 
when the sower swings the seed from his outstretched hand as he 
strides over the furrow, with a large gesture full of freedom and 
grace. The artist will not flatter his hero, the peasant; but will 
have us feel with him and for him as he is, and will keep telling 
us, too, in many a subtle and suggestive way, that this rustic 
toil is part of the ordained order of things, and has about it 
something of the permanence and grandeur of Nature herself. 
Perhaps this is Millet’s greatest artistic excellence,—that he has 
drawn closer in his pictures the ties that bind together mankind 
and the natural world; that he has shown us labour and sorrow, 
surrounded and brought into enduring connection of beauty 
with the changing permanence of sun and shadow, with the 
brightness of the spring and the desolation of the winter. And 
in so doing he has thought, or seemed to think, not a whit of 

himself, but as of a man who had a message to deliver faithfully. 

Asa result, this painter achieved a truth of poetry to rural life 
such as no other artist has ever rivalled. His peasants have a 
magnificence of gesture such as one might well call classic, 

though it is drawn not from the study of ancient art, but from 
the source whence that art drew its inspiration. But beyond 
this technical beauty of free natural gesture, there resides in 
these Millet idylls a poetry of very rare and subtle quality, such 
as is hard to define without using words which will seem to those 
unacquainted with the pictures to be of overstrained significance. 
For the poetry which Millet saw and embodied in his work is 
that of the eternal struggle of mankind for mere existence; the 
war that man wages against the stubborn earth and the changing 
seasons,—which only ends with life itself. 

Many of these scraps of rustic poetry—these records of silent, 
unconscious endurance, and never-ending toil—are now at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, though many of the most famous have 
been transplanted to America and several to England. A collec- 
tion of this artist’s worke which does not include either “ La 








Tondeuse,” “Le Semeur,” “ La Mort et le Bucheron,” or “ La 
Femme portant des Seaux,” can hardly be considered as fully 
representative; but it is, we suppose, the best of which the cir- 
cumstances would admit. Here, at all events, is “ The Angelus,” 
most beautiful of rustic idylls, with its sombre depth of colour 
and warm evening light, its stillness and peace: Who is to 
criticise a picture such as this, which offends all rules of com- 
position, and yet seems only to gain in beauty By so doing ? 
Why should these two figures, stuck side by side in the middle 
of a potato meadow, without special attractiveness of feature 
or surrounding, and in their coarse work-a-day clothes, contain 
such a subtle power of attractiveness? Any one who could 
answer that question fully would go nigh to solving the most 
impenetrable mystery of Art,—the mystery by which forms 
and colours, arranged in certain combinations by a sympathetic 
hand, are transmuted into emotion, and become powerful to 
convey distinct emotions to whoever sees them. One or two 
small hints of the truth one may perceive,—of which perhaps the 
chief is, that much of the effect of this picture, as of many another 
great work, springs from the recognition of its simple veracity ; 
its veracity, moreover, to an emotion,—a sentiment, if you will, 
of universal appeal. We realise the day’s toil in the fields, the 
fading away of the light, and the growing weariness of the 
peasants, till at last, when the sun has fairly sunk to rest, and 
the long labour of the day is over, the chimes of the Angelus 
steal gently through the evening, and the woman bows over her 
rosary, and the man doffs his cap in reverence as the bells ring 
to evensong at last. Who is there so dull of heart and mind as 
not to grasp a little of the beauty in such a scene, and who would 
wish to have it arranged for him in any other manner than the 
simple one which the artist has here given us ? 


We cannot deal at length in our brief space with the 
subjects of the other works, which have been for the most 
part frequently described; but it is worth while to point out 
from the side of technical criticism a fact which is now made 
certain for the first time, though it has been frequently 
suspected; and that is the superiority of Millet’s pastels over 
his oil-paintings. We have here a perfect opportunity of 
comparing his work in this respect, as in several cases there 
are in this collection both the pastel and the oil-painting 
of the same subject, and of the same size. In almost every 
case is the pastel the finer, the finer both in subtlety 
of colour and in perfection of execution.* The oil-painting 
gains, it is true, in depth, but loses in vigour and simplicity, 
and has, for the most part, a laboured aspect, as if the hand 
which produced it were working in a medium to which it 
was not entirely fitted. Compare in this respect the great 
picture of sheep in a stubble field with three wheatstacks in the 
background, known as “ Autumn,” or “ L’Homme 3 la Verte,” or 
“Le Printemps,’—in all of these the same comparative heavi- 
ness of touch and dullness of impression is evident in the picture, 
Perhaps the most beautiful of all the works here is the second 
pastel design for “The Sower” (the finished painting is 
not here), which for tenderness of colour and suggestion 
of movement is unsurpassable; it has all the grace and 
strength of the artist’s best work, with no touch of 
exaggeration, and is in some ways, we think, superior to the 
finished design of the same subject which forms the frontis- 
piece to Sensier’s “Life of Millet”—and which was the one 
finally adopted for the oil-painting. Where all the designs, 
however, are so fine, selection is a somewhat invidious task, and 
must be to a considerable degree a question of the mood of the 
moment. Certainly, for the sadder, sterner aspect of country 
life, few of these compositions will compare with the girl 
bringing her sheep home in the twilight, her dark figure 
scarcely distinguishable from the flock behind her. The 
drawing is instinct with pathos, with slow, toilsome move- 
ment, with the lack of anticipation; the absence alike of 
hope and fear,—representing a life wherein habit supplies the 
place of impulse, and endurance is easy because it has been 
life-long. And as a feature of the lighter side of the 
peasant’s life, take the composition of the goose-girl who 
is about to bathe in the little rivulet before her. Not by any 
means an ideal figure, with her strong, straight arms and 
large hands, her thick ankles, her knees enlarged with much 
kneeling,—Millet has, indeed, carefully avoided making her 
ideal; but still, somehow, with her clothes she has slipped off 
the peasant, and some of the weariness and submission of the 








* Relatively to the material employed. 
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labourer, and become a part of the natural life about her, in 
harmony with the grass and flowers of the river-bank, the flut- 
tering leaves above, and the geese who come sailing down the 
water towards her. 








BOOKS. 


——~.——. 
MR. LECKY’S LAST VOLUMES.* 
[YIRST NOTICE. ] 


Tue years covered by Mr. Lecky’s last two volumes—the period 
from the close of the struggle with America to the outbreak of 
the war_with France—are, politically and socially, the most 
interesting of the eighteenth century. In them the party 
organisations and the habits of life that exist to-day took shape 
and form. In them is to be studied the astonishing phenomenon 
of a people, against their own will and without their own know- 
ledge, suffering a revolution in thought and manners, inspired by 
the country with which they were in deadliest enmity. Nor dothese 
years fascinate us only by the great movements which took place 
in them. The personal interest that gathers round the states- 
men of the time attracts with equal force. What period of history 
can show such a figure as that of William Pitt P—a mighty 
father’s mightier son, the controller of the destinies of an Empire 
at twenty-five, a statesman whose aims and hopes were con- 
centrated in the desire to develop by peace and prosperity the 
greatness of his country, but whom adverse fate compelled to be 
a War Minister straining her resources and squandering her 
wealth in the fierce struggle for national existence. Fox, again, 
strikes the imagination no less strongly. His faults and his 
virtues, the idolatry he inspired, his personal charm, the extra- 
ordinary gift of words which attracts even in the records of 
forgotten Parliamentary squabbles, his love of literature, and his 
love of sport, combine to make the story of his life a never- 
failing source of interest. Then there is Burke, the philosopher 
on fire, whose frenzy astonished no less than his wisdom en- 
lightened his age; but who, alas! could exchange too easily 
the earnestness and the rapture of the prophet for the factious 
pettiness of the party hack. With such a subject, and with such 
a style and power of awakening interest by his narrative as Mr. 
Lecky can command, it is no wonder, then, that these volumes 
awaken and stimulate the reader’s attention. Mr. Lecky’s 
singular felicity in tracing clearly through a complicated series 
of events the development of an idea, and his power of lively 
portraiture, are both in the present work exhibited to their 
fullest advantage. 

Admirable as is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s study of Pitt, it must 
yield in vividness of image to Mr. Lecky’s character of the 
great Prime Minister. Nothing could be better than his dis- 
criminating judgment of Pitt’s oratory. Trained too exclusively 
as a rhetorican and a declaimer, and careful always to sub- 
ordinate his eloquence to some immediate Parliamentary end, 
Mr. Pitt’s speeches seldom contain anything of wider interest. In 
them we miss the philosophic temper of Burke, the masterly 
reasoning of Fox, or the fire of Sheridan. It thus happens that 
though more effect was produced on his contemporaries by Pitt’s 
speeches than by those of any English party leader, they now 
seem nothing but dreary, empty expanses of grandiloquent 
phrases, in which pompous period follows pompous period in a 
sonorous cataract of commonplace. 

The following quotation gives some notion of Mr. Lecky’s 
portrait of Pitt:— 

‘“‘For mere honorary distinction he cared as little as for money. 
Though he distributed peerages with a lavish and culpable profusion, 
de never desired one for himself, and he declined the blue ribbon when 
it was offered him. To lead the House of Commons, to wield the 
energies of England, was his one passion, and the whole force of his 
mind and character was devoted to it. His tall, slender figure, 
habitually drawn up to its utmost height, his head thrown back, his 
fixed and abstracted gaze, the repelling stiffness of his bow, his pale 
face, which seemed nearly always when in repose to wear an 
expression of forbidding sternness or of supercilious disdain, and 
which could darken at times with a peculiar and domineering fierce- 
ness, all indicated a man who was more fitted to command than to 
attract. The unbending stateliness of his public manner and diction 
would have been, indeed, intolerable to a popular assembly of English 
gentlemen had it not been united with a singular soundness and 
moderation of judgment, with great calmness of temper, and with 
transcendent powers of eloquence and command. He was popular in 
the House, but it was the kind of popularity which a great General 


always enjoys among his soldiers when they have an unbounded con- 
fidence in his skill. The House of Commons, as Bolingbroke once 
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said, ‘like a pack of hounds, grows fond of the man who shows 
them game and by whose halloo they are used to be encouraged,’ 
No statesman was, however, more destitute of some of the qualities 
that generally lead to popularity, and it is evident from the corre. 
spondence of his contemporaries how often he galled the self-respect 
or the vanity of those with whom he came in contact. ‘I know the 
coldness of the climate you go into,’ wrote Shelburne to one who wag 
about to have an interview with Pitt, ‘and that it requires all your 
animation to produce a momentary thaw.’ ‘This personage,’ wrote 
Sir James Harris, who then knew Pitt only in his public capacity, ‘ig, 
I take it, composed of very hard materials, and there enters a good 
deal of marble into his composition.’ Lord Carmarthen, when 
Secretary of State, was almost driven to resignation by the haughti. 
ness with which Pitt compelled him, when unwell, to be present at 
Court ceremony; and the hauteur of his manner, the inattention, 
often amounting to discourtesy, with which he treated both his col. 
leagues and his followers, was a frequent subject of complaint, On 
the opposite side of the House this aspect of his character was 
naturally still more strongly felt, and Burke, in one of his confidential 
letters, speaks bitterly of ‘ this age when boys of twenty have got to 
the head of affairs and bear themselves with all the sour and severe 
insolence of sixty, and which even from sixty would be intolerable,’ 
In his speeches there was a total absence of the familiarity, the 
variety of tone, the happy illustrations, the flexibility and simplicity 
of Fox, and Pitt scarcely ever in public condescended to anything 
more nearly approaching a jest than an icy sarcasm. His relation to 
his party was quite unlike that of Fox and North. He stood cold, 
solitary, lofty, and inaccessible. Even the roll and splendour of hig 
declamation, though it never failed to fascinate the House, had little 
genuine warmth and little power of moving the passions. It wasa 
glow of language rather than of feeling, the glitter of the sunlight 
upon the snow.” 

We are inclined to differ from Mr. Lecky in his regret at Pitt’s 
lavish distribution of peerages. The wealth which the conquest 
of India, the growth of the West Indian trade, and the indus. 
trial revolution had given to the middle classes, made them eager 
for rank. Unless Pitt had satisfied their demands, they would 
not have supported him in overthrowing the power of the Whig 
oligarchy. No doubt his policy rendered the House of Lords a 
stupid and selfish assembly; but even thus it was and is less 
dangerous than it would have been as a close body, confined to 
the great families and a few successful lawyers and soldiers. Mr, 
Lecky is also, we think, too hard on Pitt’s financial policy. 
A War Minister must get money as he can and where he can, 
Of course, Pitt, by borrowing in the Three per Cents. or Four 
per Cents., rather than in the Six per Cents. or Seven per Cents., 
created a heavier burden for posterity; but, in fact, it was only 
possible for him to get the money by offering the bribe of sub- 
scriptions below par. He enabled subscribers to his loans to 
speculate for a rise, and to feel that they could not be paid off or 
have their interest reduced without getting a very good bargain. 

We must pass over the excellent account of the Prince of 
Wales’s relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert. Very curious is the 
description of the Prince of Wales’s passion, of his love-letter 
of thirty-seven pages, of his wounding himself for love, of the 
party which was made up to go and see him lying on a sofa 
covered with blood, and of the solemn deposition that was 
drawn up after the visit, and signed and sealed by each member 
of the party. Nor can we stop to notice Fox’s conduct in the 
matter ; nor how, though so basely duped by the Prince, he still 
maintained his connection with him. The great struggle over 
the Regency Bill gives Mr. Lecky an excellent opportunity for 
exhibiting his power of picturesque narration. Admirable is 
the way in which he tells the famous story of Lord Thurlow. 
The conduct of Burke during the debate has seldom been told 
more fairly. Historians are apt to be too tender to Burke, and 
so are inclined to pass over the extraordinary exhibitions of 
factiousness and want of control that too often disgraced his 
behaviour during the debates on the Regency Bill. 

The Eastern policy of Catherine II., which was the first foreign 
event of moment dealt with by Pitt, is well summarised by Mr. 
Lecky. His opinion, however, of Catherine II. is, we are inclined 
to think, too favourable. Excellent use has been made by Mr. 
Lecky of Lord Malmesbury’s wonderful despatches describing the 
affairs of Europe at thistime. Catherine’s sudden phil-Hellenic 
fever, her journey to the Crimea, accompanied by Joseph IL., and 
the events which followed it, cannot be more than alluded to. 
Mr. Lecky’s estimate of Joseph II.—the man who, as Frederick 
the Great said, always took the second step before he took the 
first—and of his reforms, is judicious. But we cannot help 
regretting, for the sake of his readers, that Mr. Lecky was unable 
to find space for an extended account of the doctrinaire, philo- 
sophe monarch who gave his people every reform they did not 
want, and took away the liberties they cherished. 

The account of France before the Revolution is reasonable. 
Mr. Lecky does not seem to follow the now fashionable practice 
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of representing France before the Revolution as without 

sevances. No doubt feudalism, as it remained in France, was 
not the romantic, theatrical oppression of the noble tyrant. 
Still, the pettifogging exactions of cumbrous laws and archaic 
customs, enforced in the name of feudalism, were an intolerable 
purden on the peasantry. The naked rights in the peasant’s 
land, which were separated from the ownership of the soil, were 
exercised by the nobles, or those who had purchased from them, 
in the harshest and most vexatious manner. This, and a judicial 
and fiscal system which laid the whole burden of government upon 
the poorest and weakest, made the position of the French peasant 
such that any change seemed to him a vhange for the better. 
Mr. Lecky, in his account, has largely used that most delightful 
of books, Arthur Young’s Tour in France. If Mr. Lecky’s 
quotations induce any of his readers to read or re-read the Tour in 
France, he will have well earned their thanks. The exceptional 
powers of observation and description possessed by Arthur 
Young, and the extraordinary condition of France during part 
of his journey—he was travelling through France in the year 
of the burning of the chdteauw—makes his book peculiarly 
valuable. But not only was he an observer and student of 
politics, manners, and agriculture; he was the inventor, though 
perhaps the unconscious inventor, of the painting of landscapes 
in words, and the use he makes of this power adds an excep- 
tional charm to the Tour. 





MR. BESANT’S ROMANCE OF THE SEA.* 

From a grim and sordid reality, relieved by romance, which 
formed the subject of his recent novel, Children of Gibeon, Mr. 
Besant has turned in the story now before us to a stern and 
wild romance, set in a frame of closely-studied and convincing 
realism. He wields the wand of a wizard, let him wave it in 
whatever direction he will, and summons us as irresistibly to 
follow him into the vanished world of sea-fights, crimps, press- 
gangs, fighting sea-dogs, and yarns of the dead days of naval 
glory and slaughter, as when he took us down Hoxton way, 
among the hopeless toilers, or built Aladdin-like a Palace of 
Delight, wherein the poor might walk with smiles at leisure. 
The spell that dwells in this wand is formed by intense earnest- 
ness and vivid imagination, two gifts which, even when 
employed in ways not altogether congenial, will force and 
captivate the fancy of all such readers as are themselves 
endowed with them in any measure. Mr. Besant exerts the 
power that resides in these gifts in a remarkable manner in the 
present instance; for the majority of his readers, if calmly 
considering the personages of the story, would probably 
feel that they do not excite any particular sympathy or strong 
interest. Calm consideration of them is, however, out of the 
question ; the writer’s grip of his readers is too strong to permit 
anything of the kind. A powerful romance, in which the 
author’s close study of the manners, customs, modes of speech, 
costumes, pastimes, and general ways of a bygone period is used 
to produce a revival of them as striking and characteristic as 
that which he gave us in The Chaplain of the Fleet, but not so 
attractive a story,—such is Mr. Besant’s latest novel. Com- 
paring this work with its predecessors, we are inclined to give it 
high rank as a literary production among the author’s achieve- 
ments, while we are sure that some of his novels not at all 
equal to it in that sense, have found a more general welcome 
than will be accorded to this one. 

Women of the higher class of minds highly appreciate Mr. 
Besant’s novels; while the devourers of the vicious, or the merely 
vulgar fiction of the day, find them hard to get on with. The 
present novel is the only one he has written for which we should 
be prepared to hear that women do not care very much, and for 
the very reason that makes its literary merit remarkable,—its 
firm, free, bold portrayal of scenes and modes of life which can 
have but little actual interest for women. This peculiarity 
would be more strongly marked if Mr. Besant had not 
Suppressed every kind of individuality in Luke Anguish, the 
constant looker-on, but only occasional actor, in a narrative 
which has but one cynical trait—its title—letting us know 
his own mind and hear his own voice under the mere 
name of the narrator. In almost any other hands, Luke 
Anguish, who is not strong enough to tackle the dare-devil hero 
of this romance, and is weak enough to marry the young lady 
who serves, with great effect, as a foil to the real heroine, 
would be simply contemptible; but then, we cannot imagine 
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the story told by any other writer. Sailor-life ashore, with its 
varieties of smuggling adventure and rough romance, belongs 
to him, just as sailor-life afloat belongs to Mr. Clark Russell, 
and the picnic, or general white-wingey aspect of it (presented 
by the flirtatious owners of luxurious yachts), belongs to Mr. 
William Black. His Cornish stories are better than any guide- 
book, and to the full as faithful; and his Celia’s Arbour is an 
example of topographical and historical accuracy, without a 
touch of pedantry to take the zest out of the romance. The 
savour of the salt is in all those “long-shore” stories, with the 
“tang ” of the tar; and when one has read them just for the- 
story, with all the pleasure they bestow, it is a wholesome exer- 
cise to consider the amount of conscientious study and hard 
work that have produced a result too skilful in the method of it 
to suggest any idea of the kind in the perusal. 


The World Went Very Well Then—in the high and palmy 
days of the crimp, the pirate, the press-gang, and the smuggler 
—is a case in point. This work is as careful a study of the 
period and the life which it portrays as Dorothy Forster; and 
although no important historical personages or well-known 
events are introduced into Mr. Besant’s daring romance of 
Deptford, it is in the sense of retrospective realism an historical 
novel. We should not do justice to the author if we did not 
acknowledge this, and refer to the value of many of the 
descriptive passages and local incidents—as, for instance, 
the vivid picture of the Horns Fair, and that of the brutality 
of the naval and merchant services in the middle of the 
eighteenth century (1745). The latter is brought out in the 
talk of the frequenters of the ‘Sir John Falstaff, and the 
reminiscences of old Mr. Brinjes, the former buccaneer, who 
in his peaceful capacity of medical practitioner, terrorizes 
the neighbourhood by his mock witchcraft, and fires the fancy 
of the boy whose strange story is told. Mr. Brinjes is the 
chief achievement of this novel, as its readers will feel when 
they realise how he gets upon their nerves, and while he con- 
tributes the descriptive and vital realism of it, also inspires 
the romance and sets the adventure going. We find only 
one flaw in this work; it is the too great age which is assigned 
to Mr. Brinjes. He is described by Luke Anguish, the painter 
of ships who tells the story, as having lived fifteen years 
at Deptford at its beginning, when he presents the appearance 
of extreme old age; his tales of his sea-life, all of the fiercest, 
are tales of old, old date; the story itself extends over 
twenty-five years, and the conclusion of it narrates a bold 
and vigorous action on the part of Mr. Brinjes, which, we 
submit, would have been impossible to a man of his implied 
age, even if he had lived for all those years among his pillows. 
and pill-boxes, rather than in the scenes which he describes so as: 
at once to stir and chill the readers’ blood. It may be that Mr. 
Besant has done this with intention, meaning to add a vague 
mysticism to the old man’s part in the story, thus harmonising 
it with the startling use which he makes of a mystic incident at 
the crisis of Jack Hasterbrook’s fate. If this be so, it is we who 
stand corrected; our imagination, not the author’s judgment, 
has been at fault. 


In this, as in all Mr. Besant’s works, we find lofty thoughts 
expressed with equal force and simplicity, strong and clear- 
sighted human sympathies, and a delicate and humorous 
delineation of character. The wooden-legged, discipline-loving, 
tender-hearted Admiral; the refined, pretty-behaved, cool-headed, 
and, it must be owned, uninteresting Castilla ; the “ Parson,” who 
plays so extraordinary a part in the story, and affords a striking 
instance of the author’s ingenuity and artifice, because he fits 
perfectly into the plot, and also illustrates a curious phase of 
criminal life at the period; Aaron, the villain of the piece; 
these and other subordinate persons of the stirring drama 
are excellently drawn. What of the “he” and “she” 
who head the list? This: the author has never brought us 
intimately acquainted with a man and a woman whom we like 
less than Jack Easterbrook and Bess Westmoreland; but 
they are the most original characters he has yet drawn, and 
they convey more than any in his former novels the sense 
that in the delineation of them the two possessed him wholly. 
There is a certain fascination about the dogged will, the daunt- 
lessness, the recklessness, the daring, and the selfishness of Jack 
Easterbrook; the author is too true an artist to leave the lad’s 
sway and hold over the people about him unaccounted for; their 
full effect is granted to his pluck and manliness ; but his incon- 
stancy and his callousness, consistent though they be, are repul- 
sive. Bess is in some respects a splendid creature, but one is 
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not easily moved to pity her, and the romantic ending of the 
story has a taste of justice in it after all. There is a skilful 
prophetic touch in one of the earliest scenes in which Bess 
appears. Jack is going to sea, and his friends are on the 
landing-stairs to take leave of him; so is his enemy, Aaron, 
whom the boy has fought and beaten, and whose rival he is with 
Bess, though they are all hardly more than children : — 

“ And so, with a kiss to Castilla, and a shake of the hand to me, 
and after receiving the blessing of the Admiral, who needed not to 
spoil its solemnity by a profane oath, he leaped into the boat, took 
the strings, and ordered the men to give way. But he looked back 
once and waved his hand, crying out ‘Good-bye, Bess!’ So his last 
thought was of the Penman’s girl.—‘ When he comes home, Aaron,’ 
said p80 yes ame. away her tears, ‘ Jack shall beat you into a jelly.’— 
<T’ll break every bone in his body for him,’ said Aaron. ‘Oh! I wish 
he would come back to-morrow. And you may be there to see, if you 
like.’—* I shall tell him the first thing when he comes back. What! 
you dare ask him to fight? You? I wonder, for my part, that a 
midshipman should dirty his fist upon your face.’ ” 

The “ Penman,” or writer for the community—(a functionary 
who is now, we believe, extinct everywhere, but who must have 
been a beneficent being in the long-war time)—is the one purely 
humorous person in the story; his patient perplexity about 
Bess, his persistently vain efforts to solve the mystery of her 
total unlikeness to himself, without ever approaching the solu- 
tion which is insinuated by the author with equal delicacy and 
dexterity, are extremely amusing. We have no space for 
extracts, but should like to direct the attention of Mr. Besant’s 
readers to the passage in which the town of Deptford and the 
River Thames, in its pictorial and commercial aspects of the 
period, are described (Vol. I., pp. 51-65), and to the escape of 
the convict at the end of the story. Great Expectations is one 
of Dickens’s half-failures; but the river-scene of the attempted 
rescue of Magwitch is one of his great achievements. The forty- 
fourth chapter of the third volume of Mr. Besant’s romance is 
worthy to be placed beside that episode. 





DANTE’S “DIVINA COMMEDIA.”* 
Ir is with surprise that we read in Father Bowden’s preface to 
the excellent translation of Dr. Hettinger’s essay on “‘ the scope 
and value” of Dante’s work, that the volume he edits is the first 
attempt by an English Catholic to explain, as a Catholic can best 
do, the profounder meanings and larger import of this vision of 
humanity. Of Dante, Dr. Hettinger well says: —* He anticipated 
the most pregnant development of Catholic doctrine, mastered its 
subtlest distinctions, and treated its hardest problems with almost 
faultless accuracy. Were all the libraries in the world destroyed 
and the Holy Scriptures with them, the whole Catholic system 
of doctrine and morals might be almost reconstructed out of the 
Divina Commedia.’ Cardinal Manning, in a letter prefixed to 
this essay by the distinguished German theologian, writes that 
the poem unites “dogma and devotion clothed in conceptions of 
intensity and beauty which have never been surpassed or 
equalled ;” he regrets that it has been left to non-Catholic hands 
to honour the name of “the greatest of poets, who, by every 
title of genius, and by the intensity of his whole heart and soul, 
is the master-poet of the Catholic faith.” Doubtless the Car- 
dinal judges rightly when he suggests that this neglect is 
because of “certain burning words against the human and 
secular scandals in the medizwval world.” These words are 
satisfactory, after the somewhat cold andinadequate preface of the 
editor, who in half-hearted fashion apologises for Dante as a mere 
Ghibelline who “eagerly adopted a theory of politics which both 
harmonised with his wounded feelings and served as a vehicle 
for their expression.” Father Bowden assures us that, “in fact 
and theory, Dante was equally at fault”’ when he writes vehement 
words of righteous indignation against greed and tyranny in the 
highest and most sacred places, whether of the Church or the 
Empire. He ventures to be certain that Dante has “ assailed 
with calumnies some of the Church’s holiest rulers, and has met 
with singular lenity in return.” We can make allowance for 
official optimism, but we protest against the remark that “to 
‘his faith Dante owed his extraordinary graphic power, which no 
learning or natural genius could have supplied.” Why, then, 
are there not as many Dantes as there are canonised saints P 
Father Bowden is unnecessarily jealous for the ecclesiastical 
monopoly of teaching power when he writes :— Doubtless 
Dante, wherever he had lived, would have been a poet of Nature; 
but to suppose that he opened men’s eyes anew to the visible 





* 1. Dante’s Divina Commedia: its Scope and Value. From the German of 
Franz Hettinger, D.D. Edited by H. 8. Bowden. London: Burns and Oates, 
—2,. The Divina Commedia of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Frederick K, H. 
Hazelfoot, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 








world or to its higher teaching, is a mistake.” These criticisms 
are suggestive of the narrowing effects of controversies which 
have rent Christendom since Dante’s era. We refer Father 
Bowden to Dr. Hettinger, who says that Dante’s— 


“‘Strictures are not aimed at the unity of the Church or the diving 
character of the Papacy, but at what he deemed abuses, Such 
utterances have always been allowed by the Church, and have often 
come from her devoted servants; as, for instance, SS. Peter Dami 
Bernard, Bonaventure, and Catherine of Siena. Dante has ever been 
honoured in the Catholic Church by writers of all degrees, from simple 
monks who read and expounded him, to Popes themselves, and from 
8. Catherine of Siena to Boccaccio and Tiraboschi. Visconti, Arch. 
bishop of Milan, founded an association for editing his works, and 
Serravalle, Bishop of Fermo, translated the Commedia into Latin, 
In Florence, Orvieto, Pisa, Bologna, Venice, and Piacenza, public 
lectures on the poet were given in church. And in 1857 Pius IX, 
himself placed a wreath on the tomb of Dante at Ravenna.” 


But it is not easy even by “ faint praise ” to check the rising 
tide of veneration for the great poet who is, more especially of 
late, giving voice to a half-understood desire for the ideal federa- 
tion of nations and for cosmopolitan unity. The modern cult of 
Dante, which seemed dead a hundred years ago, is hardly for the 
vigour of his style or the truth of his painting, whether of 
figure or landscape, unequalled as they are. He is the prophet 
of that splendid conception of civil government which he called 
the Empire, and of which the rough framework was broken up 
in the century of his birth, to his indignant and far-seeing grief, 
As Dr. Hettinger remarks, “ Amid the turbid stream of human 
passions, the ideals of the great Emperors and Popes had been 
sorely disfigured ;” and who can wonder that Dante should 
witness with stern anger the impulse given by Rome in her 
French alliance to the creation of separate nationalities ? We do 
not pretend that Dante’s conception of a just and universal 
government could be ever adequately fulfilled; but it is in 
harmony with very advanced modern ideas, and viewed in 
the light of European history, we cannot but see that if 
Dante’s vision of a supreme civil power, guided but not coerced 
by a supreme teacher, had been possible of realisation, the 
devastating quarrels of nations and sects might have been 
moderated, and the Christian religion would not have been made 
for local purposes a mere bit in the mouth of the people. The 
thought which governed Dante’s politics slumbered for five 
centuries, but international adhesion is once again demanded 
for it by far-sighted men even of the most Radical type, all un- 
conscious that the chief Christian poet, the mediseval patrician, 
is their spokesman. Dr. Hettinger’s essay is of value in 
pointing out the vast scope of Dante’s philosophy, and the pro- 
found knowledge of humanity which must bring his burning 
words to the hearts of men at epochs of reconstruction such 
as ours. It is not, therefore, strange that the European family 
is awakening to his teaching, astonished to find in it more than 
beauty of poetry and force of style, and, to mention a detail, 
marvelling that the Tuscan of the thirteenth century, before 
the Renaissance, had assimilated that Indian mysticism which 
seems to us a new thing among Western Europeans. 

The unequalled force and beauty of its poetry kept the 
Divina Commedia alive through epochs of paganism and the 
confusion of battling sects, through decay of faith and shipwreck 
of the best-anchored political systems; but Dr. Hettinger does 
not dwell on qualities which even Voltaire could not altogether 
deny ; he usefully reminds us that the threefold city of Dante’s 
vision is real now as when he wrote of it, for it is as long-lived 
as humanity, and as wide as man’s furthest thought. It ex- 
presses the terror of condemnation, the craving for expiation, 
the fruition of that desire which is rather felt than under- 
stood, but which is the motor-power of the world, and 
to satisfy which is the aim of all progress. We hope 
that Dr. Hettinger’s essay may be widely read, for it 
will help superficial readers to get further than the Inferno 
in their study of Dante. Extraordinary as are its vivid 
paintings, and the force of its words, which thrust home as no 
other uninspired words do, it is but a misleading fragment if 
taken alone. For instance, by neglect of the Purgatory and the 
Paradise the poet of divinest love became chiefly notable for 
hatred. [Ill-doers, shown in their necessary place wilfully 
chosen by their own act, are half-pitied as victims of Ghibelline 
prejudice. The realism of the terrible picture of hell prevents 
thoughtless readers from seeing that hell is primarily a state in 
which are men who may yet be present with us, but who are 
“dead in trespasses and sins,” as was Branco d’Oria. The 


number and terror and foulness of the tortures shock easy- 
going folks who have never known remorse or felt the degrada- 
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tion of sin as the great Scriptural writers felt it, and whose 
horror of it is re-echoed by Dante; but it is notable that in the 
Inferno none complain of their punishment, each knowing that 
he has found his allotted place in the great harmony of God’s 
law. The student who climbs with Dante the mount of puri- 
fication will find in the poet a vigour of pity and of joy greater 
than his sorrowfal condemnation of men, whether Guelf or 
Ghibelline, Emperor or Pope, by justice doomed. Let us only 
wonder at his stern courage of rebuke when rebuke was reckoned 
well-nigh blasphemy ; while, as Dr. Hettinger writes, “ Love was 
the key-note of his life,” and his anger was but “loveirate.” The 
current portraits of Dante have probably emphasised for those 
who have only read the Inferno the current idea of him. The 
engraving in this volume is taken from the Giotto fresco in the 
Bargello Palace; but even this is seared and lined more than is 
the original, injured as that has been by restoration. What must 
Dante’s face have been but like Stephen’s, “as that of an angel,” 
as he passed through the prismatic light of Purgatory to the pure 
white splendour of Heaven! What tenderness and humble 
thankfulness must have brightened it as he stood, contrite but 
hopeful, before Beatrice in the terrestrial paradise! Let us 
endeavour to think of him as, “pure and made apt for mounting 
to the stars,” he contemplated the living rose of the redeemed,— 
“Who then 

From Human to Divine had passed, from time 

Unto eternity, and out of Florence, 

To justice and to truth.” 
No doubt, to our shame be it said, the ordinary students of 
Dante find the conception of the Inferno better within their 
reach than the ascent of Purgatory and the mystic contempla- 
tion of Heaven. The chief value of Dr. Hettinger’s work is in 
the assistance which his knowledge of scientific theology, of 
Christian philosophy and mysticism, renders to our modern 
ignorance of the high themes familiar in Dante’s time. The 
distinguished and most orthodox Professor treats his theme with 
a breadth and a fearless application of modern thought which 
perhaps only a champion of Catholic theology could provide 
us, for he can afford to brush aside the partisan and sectarian 
glosses of men who sheltered their spites under the name 
of the great Master. Dr. Hettinger brings the vision within 
ken of common eyes; and pointing out the deep humanity of 
its main features, enables the most modern of politicians, 
thinkers of the newest schools, and Christians even of the 
Salvation Army, to bow before the universal genius in whose 
terse lines are found the germs of all that men struggle for if 
they be of “ good will.” Dante should help to illustrate the 
scholastics, to whom many are looking now for help in the solu- 
tion of great problems; he can show the true aim and right 
boundaries of that mysticism after which men are everywhere 
groping, whether in Eastern antiquity or in their own inner 
being. In a review necessarily short as is this, we cannot give 
long quotations, but as an example of Dr. Hettinger’s sugges- 
tiveness, we commend to readers interested in Indian thought 
his note on the lines that end the Divina Commedia :— 

“Here vigour failed the towering phantasy ; 
But yet the will rolled onward like a wheel 


In even motion by the love impelled, 
That moves the sun in Heaven and all the stars.” 


“The simile of the wheel has a deep significance. As a wheel in 
turning touches the ground at every point in its circumference, so now 
in the poet the harmony is complete between desire and possession, 
mind and heart, soul and body.” 

Dr. Hettinger also lays due stress on the solidarity of the 
medizval scholasticism and mysticism when a great soul, such as 
Dante’s, is their exponent; and though the main writings of 
Plato were probably unknown to him, as to his contem- 
poraries, he is of instinct Platonist in some conceptions, 
though Aristotle is his avowed master. But perhaps the 
best chapter of the essay is that which points out the noble- 
ness of Dante’s idea of civil government, as expressed in his De 
Monarchia; and while justifying freely Dante’s indignant 
remonstrances against certain occupants of Peter’s chair, Dr, 
Hettinger reduces what he calls his hero’s “error” to the 
excessive admiration for the Roman Empire of Trajan and 
Justinian which he, without due respect for historical change, 
believed to give its best title to that of Charlemagne and his 
Successors. Dante was no doubt over-hopeful about the realisa- 
tion of his idea in the person of the German Emperor, Henry 
VII.; but the idea survives, and though the name of Dante be 
forgotten, it is even now active in European forecasts. Yet 
politics are but one of the interests in this marvellous song of 
life. As Dr. Hettinger says:— 





“Everything finds with Dante its fitting place and significance. 
Nothing is excluded or disparaged to serve a higher end. The 
material world points to the spiritual; history to its instractive 
development; the ancient heritage to the Christian revelation; the 
fatherland to the Church. And the secret of this marvellous harmony 
is that the poet sees all things in God, the one source of unity, ‘ where 
all time and place are present.’ ” 

In an excellent comparison of Dante’s swmma of man’s life 
with Goethe’s Faust, Dr. Hettinger remarks :— 

“ Wreck and dissolution of body and soul alike are, with Faust, the 
only end of this life. Dante, on the other hand, sees one eternal 
purpose traced and developed in all things, and man through the 
Redeemer winning his way to God. Nor can the fragmentary form 
of Faust compare with the organised completeness of Dante’s poem. 
We have said enough, perhaps, to send some of our readers un- 
acquainted with the Divina Commedia to learn how to study it 
in the pages of Dr. Hettinger. We hardly think Father Bowden 
need repeat his apologies, should a second edition be called for ; 
but whatever his private opinion of Dante’s orthodoxy, we have 
to thank him for a very good translation of the German essay, 
which is rendered in good English, and must have been a diffi- 
cult performance, considering the precision necessary in trans- 
lating scholastic terms. 


The translation which we have received at the same time with 
the above essay might be reckoned superfluous except as one more 
testimony to the homage paid by modern Enrope to the chief and 
father of its poetry. If Mr. Hazelfoot has failed in adequate 
dignity of language, and added obscurity to the obscurities 
of the text, he has failed in good company. The cult of 
Dante is an overmastering one, and we do not wonder that Mr. 
Hazelfoot, when he had learnt by heart the immortal cantiche, 
wished to give them the closest translation. To those who love 
Dante the best of his English translators, Cary, is to him as 
Dryden to Chaucer, or as Pope’s tale of Troy to the Iliad. For 
mere study of the master as he concentrated and uttered the 
learning and faith of the world, the politics and temper of his 
Italy, the simplest and most direct prose is best. To know him 
as the transcendent interpreter of human emotion, gifted as 
never other man was with vision which pierces through the 
seen to the unseen, riding the very crest of the great Christian 
wave, and perforce rhythmic by the passion of his sincere 
utterance, requires not only an education of which perhaps 
the least part is knowledge of the language in which he 
wrote, but a “ counsellor heart” to be moved by what wrought 
on him. Mr. Hazelfoot has served Dante for twenty-six years ; 
yet a certain triviality in his notes, a ludicrous line in some of 
the noblest passages, suggest that, while looking after due 
rendering of mint and cummin, the translator has forgotten the 
weightier matters of the law. In his preface, speaking of a 
brother-translator, Mr. Hazelfoot says:—“ He is at one time 
tempted to sacrifice the sense to the rhyme, and another the 
rhyme to the sense. I consider the latter of these faults by far 
the worse!’ As well might we say of Cologne Cathedral that 
the carving of its capitals is of more importance to man than 
the divine idea of which it is the representative, and the Christian 
cosmos which it embodies. We do not deny to Mr. Hazelfoot 
some fortunate stanzas. He begins passably the magnificent 
invocation of the blessed Virgin by St. Bernard till, with in- 
tolerable bathos, he renders the third terzina of the 33rd 
canto :— 

“From Love, rekindled in thy womb, was drawn 
The warmth which in eternal peace, makes sprout 
The shoots and buds which so this flower adorn.” 

We do not profess to have studied all Mr. Hazelfoot’s per- 
formance, but taking one or two test passages, we find in the 
episode of Francesca da Rimini the well-known line,— 

“ Fard come colui, che piange e dice,”’ 
contorted into,— 
*‘T’ll do as one who speaks though tears down-shower.” 
No doubt that harsh and broken phrases, grating lines, and 
rough words are used by Dante to strengthen our impression of 
discord and terror when he leads us among the deformed and 
ruined souls in hell; but never to secure a rhyme did the great 
artist break the music of his verse, nor could he have recognised 
the hymn to Christ in this translation as worthy of the terrestrial 
paradise :— 
“ Blest art thou, Gryphon, since thou hast not thinned 
With thy beak this wood pleasant to the taste ; 
Since the appetite by this perverted sinned.” 
Still, Mr. Hazelfoot is one of the thirty and odd English trans- 
lators since the beginning of this century who have helped to 
remove the stigma of indifference to Dante which lies so heavily 
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on the pre-revolutionary epoch of Europe. Which of us have 
not read the praise of him by Carlyle and Macaulay, by Dean 
Church, and, perhaps noblest appreciation of any, by Mr. 
Lowell P 





THE STORY OF A SOUL* 
Tuts little poem is one which we ought to have reviewed 
before Easter, as it is obviously meant to celebrate Haster- 
tide; but we regret our delay the less that we cannot say 
that the prologue on “ Eastertide” with which the poem opens, 
is nearly so touching as some of the subsequent verses in which 
the struggle between the angels of light and the angels of dark- 
ness\for the possession of a human soul is portrayed. The first 
title, too, seems to us a misnomer. ‘“ Psychologus” should 
surely mean a reasoner on the phenomena of the soul, and 
should not represent, as this poem represents chiefly, the story 
of the temptations which beset a soul from without, and 
the strength which it receives to resist those temptations. 
Even Theologus would have been a truer name for the 
poem than Psychologus, and yet it would not have been 
a true one. Indeed, these abstract names are not very 
fortunate, and have an air of pedantry about them. We believe 
that we should have taken up the little poem sooner, but for 
its grand title of Psychologus; and when the reader comes to 
the point where the hero of the struggle between the powers of 
good and powers of evil, falls in love, and when he finds that 
the object of that love is called Psychologia, we may pardon 
him if he has a hearty laugh. The notion of a reasoner on the 
phenomena of the soul falling in love with a feminine reasoner 
on the phenomena of the soul, is, to our mind, an exceedingly 
quaint one. The chances are very great indeed that a psycholo- 
gist in any true sense would fall in love with any one but a 
psychologist, and the mere suggestion of the loves of a mascu- 
line and feminine psychologist is comic. However, of course, 
that idea is not carried out, and we mention the subject only 
to express a regret that anything like pedantry should disfigure 
a little poem in which there is much that is touching, and not a 
little that is impressive. This account, for instance, of the 
temptation which arises in the consciousness of the extreme 
insignificance of the soul in presence of an infinite universe 
and an infinite God, is finely put :— 
“T am a mystery I cannot solve; 
The world lies stretched before me, yet to choose 
My path I know not how, all is so vast, 
That from my giant mood I dwindle down, 
And am appalled, e’en at my nothingness. 
ANGELS OF DARKNESS. 
Call, call, yet call in vain ! 
Dost think that thou 
Canst move creation’s Lorp 
To hear thee now ? 
What cares He for thy wants, He sees thee not, 
He is engrossed with all His wondrous plans, 
He spreads the starry firmament and rules 
A million worlds larger than this of man’s. 
He has not time each whining soul to heed, 
That cries out of its miserable need : 
The Lorp! the mighty Gop! dost think that He 
Knows in his might and majesty of thee ? 
ANGELS oF LIGHT. 
Not a sparrow falleth to the ground, 
But the Lorp knoweth ; 
Not a blade of grass springs up, 
Nor a blossom bloweth, 
But the Lorp heedeth ; 
He hears thy cry, 
Knows all man needeth: 
He knows not man’s distinctions; great and small, 
Alike within omniscient empire fall. 
Psycuooevs, (as tf in reverie.) 
Ay! ay! there’s nothing small in nature; all 
, Doth need the Hand Omnipotent to mould it, 
And set it into motion. And perchance 
That which seems smallest unto man, may be 
The very hinge on which the world shall turn. 
Talk of ‘it matters not, the world goes on 
If this one fails, or if that other dies ; 
Or if a thousand ills fall to this lot, 
Or if unmeasured good help that one on; 
The world goes on the same.’ Ay, so it does, 
But all these chips and bits of circumstance 
Have had their lawful force to urge it on.” 
Still better, perhaps, is the description of the temptation of the 
soul to depend on itself, and to refuse to lean on the love and 
power of another,—a temptation which begins in the dream that 
a man must make his own spiritual world for himself, and must 
complete for himself the ideal dream of his own being :— 
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* Unfathomable aye is soul to soul, 
And man must live alone, and die alone 
In his soul-life; unto himself and Gop. 
And spite his yearnings to reveal himself, 
He still remains a secret unto all. 
Thus thrown upon himself, what can he do 
But in himself dream out each act and scene 
That makes the drama of his soul complete ; 
Inblending thought in action, act in thought, 
Subject in object and again reverse, 
Until at last he so refines himself, 
And is so permeated with the flow 
And essence of his immortality, 
That he doth lose himself in Deity : 
And in the Deity all earth doth fade, 
And the lone soul doth lose his loneliness. 
(Starting.) 
Ha! what was that? I seemed to hear a voice 
That pierced my soul with sweetness. Hark! again, 
A Voice, 
Behold I knock. If thou wilt ope the door, 
Then will I enter in; I and My Farner; 
And We will sup with thee, and make with thee 
Our home. Open! I stand without and knock, 
ANGELS OF DARKNESS, 
Coward! why lean upon another ? 
Why need’st thou any stay ? 
Thou hast a guide infallible within thee, 
To guide thee day by day. 
Make perfect thy humanity ! nought else can aid thee, 
To doubt thy strength is to doubt Gop Who made thee, 
ANGELS oF LIGHT. 
Curist the Crucified 
For thee hath died ; 
Beneath the shadow of the Cross 
Shalt thou be justified. 
Cling closely to Him, cling ; 
Peace He alone can bring. 
PsycHoLoavs. 
Am I stillin a dream? I thought I woke 
Just for an instant to a perfect peace, 
But now ’tis fled; and I am sore perplexed. 
A Voice. 
Come unto Me, all ye that are a-weary, 
And I will give you rest. 
Ye who will take My yoke and learn of Me, 
For aye are blest. 
ANGELS OF DARKNESS. 
Pour your subtleties 
Into his ears, 
Fill him with doubts, 
Fill him with fears. 
Pervert the truth and hide what we would hide ; 
And yet some corner difficult reveal 
That it were better for our cause to show, 
Though it be truth, than for us to conceal ; 
Whose rugged edge shall deal a backward blow 
Sharper than any argument we know. 
PsycHoLoeus. 
Wherefore should I be so tormented now— 
Hemmed in by fate; tossed into this great world, 
Not of my own accord, but driven here, 
Only to reap distraction and despair ? 
A Voice. 
Behold I stand and knock ; 
Open the door. 
I am, and was, and shall be, 
Evermore. 
I stand without and wait ; 
Open ere ’tis too lute. 
ANGELS OF DARKNEss, 
Be a man—great art thou ; 
Gop wills thee to rise 
On thine own sacrifice, 
Not that of another. 
He will accept thee alone 
On merits of thine own, 
And on none other. 
ANGELS or LIGHT. 
Thou art weighed and found wanting ; 
Who will plead for thee ? 
See His Wounds afresh 
Bleed for thee. 
He His Life laid down, 
That thou might’st wear a crown. 
PsyYcHOoLoeus. 
Fainter and fainter! still I hear the Voice, 
Like a sweet echo dying in my soul ; 
But other voices drown its tender tones, 
Yet I have heard it—it was not a dream, 
Though I scarce hear it now—faint, faint and Jo”, 
Too far away now to discern the words. 
ANGELS OF DARKNESS. 
Thou art rejected. 
ANGELS oF LiGuHt. 
Rise, O Psychologus! He calleth thee!” 


That is a fine touch where the true tempter is described as 
unveiling a portion of the truth in order to serve better the cause 
of falsehood. But Miss Goddard shows a certain power, too, on 
lower themes, The picture of the garrulous old sexton’s musings 
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on the weaknesses of the people he has to bury, and the effect 


of these musings in depressing the mood of him who hears them, 
is vigorous :— 
“Jy THE CuuURCHYARD.—[A sewton digging a grave. ] 
Sexton, (mumbling.) 

Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust, 

Rotting and mouldering in the grave, 

To this end in time all must 

Come, there is nothing to save. 

Here my lady who hours has spent 

At her mirror, upon her beauty intent : 

Little she thought as she looked in the glass, 
How soon her beauty from earth should pass ; 
Gewgaws and vanities filled her soul, 

How did they help her towards the goal ? 
Here the epicure wont to dine 

On the choicest food and the rarest wine ; 

And now as if in irony grim, 

The worms are making a meal of him: 

Here the scholar, and here the dunce, 

Poor and rich, the fool and the knave : 

Wit or wisdom, or riches that once 

Were man’s, what matters it in the grave? 

All in a heap huddled into the clay, 

Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust; 

’Tis not for me their sentence to say, 
Whatever it may be, it will be just. 

But one can’t help making a moral reflection, 
Digging and delving as I do here; 

There’s a good deal in human imperfection, 
That though one reasons, one cannot make clear. 
What a world! and the people in it! 

How they fight, and strive, and lie, 

End up life as they think to begin it, 
Possessions all useless, for they must die! 
Nothing they brought with them, nothing can take 
Out of the world; and yet for the sake 

Of all that is earthly they strive as if they 
Were living in old Methuselah’s day ; 
Grubbing and scrubbing, their lives they give, 
Their mortal wants to supply, 

And though it’s so very hard to live, 

Yet they never wish to die. 

(Sees Psychologus, who has been listening.) 

Neat-kept churchyard as any you’!l see, 

And I say with pride it’s all done by me. 
Which is the grave you are wanting to find ? 
This way, sir. Your steps your must mind, 
For there’s a grave that is open wide. 

Take care, sir. A little more on this side. 

I’ve been sexton here many a year, 

Many changes I’ve seen in my time; 

Ah! we must part with what we hold dear, 
The joy-bell is hushed by the funeral chime. 
Sir, did you speak? I could not catch the name, 
I’m a little deaf, but age is to blame; 
As years roll on we decay and rust, 
A sign we shall soon be laid in the dust. 

PsycHoLoevs. 

Leave me, old man, for I would be alone. 

How he doth mumble forth his long tirade, 
With the garrulity of age’s tongue. 

Ashes to ashes! dust to dust! I came 
With no intention of such lower musing, 
And now his words are droning through my brain.” 


On the whole, we take Miss Goddard’s poem as an attempt to 
delineate the deeper suggestions of evil and the deeper sug- 
gestions of good which struggle together for the victory over 
the will of a thoughtful and devotional nature, and as an 
attempt of considerable beauty. There are many feeble 
passages in the poem, as well as many of considerabie vigour; 
but, on the whole, the shock of the spectacle of the world as it 
presses on a fine nature is truthfully delineated, as well as the 
victory of the higher voices and the higher instigations over 
the lower. But it must be understood that the temptations 
delineated are not those of an ordinary life, but those presented 
to a carefully watched and carefully trained nature as it 
watches the many evidences that God permits many shocks to 
scare us which a loving human parent would carefully ward off 
from his child’s life. 
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Horse-Racing in France. By R. Black, M.A. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington.) —There is nothing in the whole world 
more serious and business-like than sport. Hence it is only right that 
Mr. Black’s history of horse-racing in France should be a grave and 
solemn work, conceived in a spirit of the classic historian. The work 
is full of facts and names and prices, not tabulated, but con- 
Scientiously worked into the narrative. The subject is an interesting 
one, and but for this prevailing spirit of gravity, the book should be 


or horse-breeding enthusiast will no doubt scan its pages with 
breathless interest; but the less serious student will look for a 
little more sensation. The account of ‘ Gladiateur,’ however, the first 
French horse that won the Derby, is very spirited and interesting. 
The curious story of the famous racer’s birth is given, though as to 
whether the authority is undoubted, we are left uninformed. The 
line taken by Mr. Black on the question whether the French should 
be allowed to compete freely in our races, while we are shut out from 
most of theirs, is sensible and fair. He shows that the demand for 
reciprocity is not reasonable, and that, in fact, we are not injured by 
the French protection. On the whole, Horse-Racing in France is a 
well-written book of its kind, and will prove a most useful collection 
of facts for any one who desires to study the question of how the breed 
of horses may be improved. 


Stag-Hunting on Exmoor. By the Hon. J. Fortescue. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. M. F. Bisset was Master of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds for more than a quarter of a century (he resigned the 
post in 1881). During that period he kept a record of sport. To 
extracts from this journal, Mr. Fortescue has added in this volume 
two chapters on the natural history of the red-deer, especially as 
regarded from the sportsman’s point of view, and two more dealing 
directly with “ The Chase of the Stag ” and “‘ The Chase of the Hind” 
respectively. Various related facts are given in the appendices. The 
present writer does not profess to have any acquaintance with the 
subject; perhaps his testimony that he has found much pleasure ia 
reading this volume will on this account be the more valuable. It is 
unquestionably written with considerable skill and taste. We must 
own, indeed, to being particularly interested in the touching 
account of the affectionate care which the hinds take of their young, 
Mr. Fortescue, indeed, gives it with a manifest interest, an interest 
which is not inconsistent with the sportsman’s instinct, or anyhow 
can exist along with it. The conflict between the two feelings is well 
put on pp. 186-87. We judge, from what Mr. Fortescue tells us, that 
the longevity of the stag is a fable. 


The Mammalia. By Oscar Schmidt. ‘ The International Scientific 
Series.’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The spread of palzon- 
tology has been so vast during the last quarter of a century, that had 
the great Cuvier, as Professor Schmidt says, been alive, he would 
have considerably modified some of his views. Professor Schmidt 
endeavours to show in this treatise, amongst other things, the con- 
nection which many of the living mammals have with their supposed 
fossil ancestors. The probable descent of the horse—e.g., from 
‘* Anchitherium ”’—possesses an extraordinary interest ; that the horse 
has had three toes, and has lost the outside ones, there can be no doubt ; 
the shape of the foot, and even the disadvantage which a single-toed 
animal is at on marshy land, show the descent and gradual acclimatisa- 
tion toa harder soil. That the hippopotamus is one of the most ancient, 
if not the most ancient animal living, does not surprise us in view of 
the remains which have been brought to light; and it would seem 
that the common idea that “the more uncouth, the more ancient,” is 
not very far out. The varieties of texts from which so many cases of 
convergence acquire a wonderful interest, are illustrated by good 
woodcuts. We recognise Professor Owen’s well-known drawing 
illustrating the derivation of the horse from its three-hoofed 
ancestors ; the feet of the American fossil horses is also a striking 
series. Professor Schmidt shows us how true are the words of Goethe, 
which he quotes,— The animal is formed by circumstances for 
circumstances.” The Mammalia should become a usefal book in every 
naturalist’s library, besides enhancing the value of the series to 
which it belongs. 

Virginia Carolorum, 1625-1685. By Edward D. Neill. (J. 
Mansell’s Sons, Albany, N.Y.)—Much curious and interesting matter 
may be found in this volume, though not, it must be confessed, without 
some considerable labour. It is a small quarto of more than four 
hundred pages, with a vast number of details crowded into it, some 
of them scarcely interesting, at least outside the borders of Virginia, 
Still, it is a book worth possessing by students of American history, 
Others, too, may be interested in such parts as that, for instance, 
which rescues from oblivion the name of Benjamin Symmes, the 
earliest benefactor of education in the States. (His legacy preceded 
that of John Harvard by four years.) He gave two hundred acres of 
land, “ with the milk and increase of eight cows, for the maintenance 
of a learned and honest man, to keep upon the said ground a free 
school,” &c. It isa pity that Mr. Neill tells us nothing about the 
history of the endowment. Anyhow, it was not so famous as the New 
England foundation. Virginia seems to have anticipated in those 
days a Church polity which has not wanted favourers since :—“ The 
vestrie of every parish ...... Shall from henceforward have 
power to elect and make choyce of their ministers.” 


About Money and other Things. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” (Macmillan and Co.)—Here we have ten essays, the 
occasional work of many years, reprinted. Some are of the reflective 
kind, with a moral gently suggested. Such is the first, with its ex- 





entertaining. This it hardly is for the general reader. The racing 


cellent advice about the care of money. ‘‘ The best female franchise,” 
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as it is put, is that women should have “freedom to stand on their 
own feet, and, be they single or married, to take their affairs into their 
own hands, especially their financial affairs.” In others, as in the 
pathetic little sketch, ‘“ Facing the World,” there is something of per- 
sonal history. “Six Happy Days” is a pleasing sketch of a house- 
boat expedition, or rather sojourn,—pleasant enough to make us 
forget that houseboats are a great nuisance to the public in general. 
“The Story of a Little Pig” is pure comedy; while ‘‘ My Sister’s 
Grapes” has a touch of the “ weird’? about it. The charm of them 
all is that they mingle so happily gaiety and wisdom. 

The Labour of the Farm. By J.C. Morton. (Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co.)—This is one of the “‘ Handbooks of the Farm”? series, and, 
indeed, comes from the pen of its editor. Mr. Morton explains in his 
preface that it is virtually a new edition of a work on the same sub- 
ject, published twenty years ago, and that it has been reconsidered, 
and, where need was, rewritten. The chapter on the “Cost of Farm 
Operations is particularly interesting, as it is, we should suppose, 
particularly useful. Here is an example of the figures :— 





50 acres of wheat... ae ae ose ae abe ne ... £1388 15 0 
50 acres of turnips os Sas piel ieee ove abe os aoe Oo 
50 acres of birley a5 ons or) ns oes a « 100 00 
50 acres of clover... - ea se ame eco on - 2 8 2 
Sundries, viz., carriage of materials, fencing, &c. eh - 500 0 
100 acres pasture, attendance on stock, &. oe oe 13 0 0 
300 acres, £603 0 0 


Add £375 for rent, £80 for tithes, and as much more for rates, with 
£150 interest on £3,000 capital (at the rate of £10 per acre), 
and we get a total of nearly £1,300 for a farm of 300 acres. If 
it is to yield a fair return to the farmer, it should produce, say, 
£1,600 per annum, £300 being no excessive remuneration for 
his personal work. If the wheat is to pay its share of this, it 
should give a return of £5 7s. per acre, whereas 40 bushels per 
acre at 4s. 6d. would produce £9. Allowing for the cost of manure, 
and other things not mentioned, it looks, on paper, as if farming 
ought to pay. The accounts for another farm (930 acres of 
Nottinghamshire light land) are given. Here the labour cost (in- 
cluding, as before, horse labour) £2,042 10s. ; rent might be £1,300 ; 
tithes, rates, interest, £1,000; making a total expenditure of, say, 
£4,400. If the land brought in £6 per acre, this should leave a fair 
balance. Where is the hitch ? 

Rhymes for the Young Folk. By William Allingham. (Cassell and 
Co.)—All the children’s good things are commonly crowded together 
at Christmas, when, to tell the truth, the “tasters” are so over- 
whelmed with work that they can hardly do their duty properly. 
This pretty volume, therefore, will not be unseasonable. Mr. Alling- 
ham’s verses are pretty, as, indeed, one might expect any from his pen 
to be; but we should have liked a little more spirit in them. The 
illastrations, more than twenty in number, suit the verses admirably. 
The names of the illustrators are Helen Allingham, Kate Greenaway, 
Caroline Paterson, and Harry Furniss. 

Training: a Tale of North-Country Life. By Margaret Jameson. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—A “ prefatory note,’ disclaiming 
literary skill, disarms criticism. It is quite true that Training is not 
“artistically finished.” It is a simply written chronicle ; but it is not 
without its interest. The heroine is a certain Phoobe Meredith, whom 
we see grow up from an awkward, romping, obstinate child into a 
beantiful, well-mannered, fine-natured woman. She has her troubles, 
—troubles at home (let us hope that even step-mothers in “ North- 
Country life’ are not quite such odious creatures as the second Mrs. 
Meredith), and troubles in her love-affairs, and the end is somewhat 
sad. Is there not, by-the-way, something heathenish in the way 
in which Pkoebe is made to reflect on the loss of her lover? 
Why should she call herself an idolatress because she had loved him 
deeply ? We cannot see that she had neglected any duty for his sake. 
“The jealous, just, and mighty God” whom she apostrophises is very 
like the “ envious”’ deity of Paganism. 

The Intermediate School Physical and Political Atlas (Stanford) is 
a volume of a small quarto size, containing twenty-nine maps, for the 
excellence of which the publisher’s name will be a sufficient guarantee. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, Australasia, and the 
British Isles are given separately in “ Political’? and “ Physical” 
maps. 

The Pre-History of the North. By the late Chamberlain J. J. A. 
Worsaae. Translated by H. F. Morland Simpzon. (Triibner and 
Co.)—Worsaae was a Danish archwologist (1821-1885), of great note 
in his country, and devoted his life to the study of the antiquities of 
his native land, and of other countries related to it. He gave special 
attention to the action exerted by the Danes on the British Islands, 
and made valuable contributions to our history in this direction. His 
practical work lay in the ordering of the Danish museums, which the 
translator describes as owing him very much. The work before us 
deals with pre-historic antiquities, under the three ages of stone, 
bronze, and iron, each of which is divided into an earlier and later, 
while the Later Iron Age is again subdivided into two periods. The 
later of these two brings us into historic times, and is, indeed, 
described by the writer as “ Viking Times,” and attributed to the 









eee, 
years 700-1000 A.D. The Early Stone Age is thrown back to at 
least 3000 B.C.”” Human habitation did not then reach beyond the 
extreme Southern part of Norway. The next millennium (2000-1000) 
sees it extended as far as 59°. Southern Europe was then in the 
Bronze period. These figures have the advantage of making no great 
demand on our faith. The objects which illustrate Worsaae’s account 
of these various epochs are figured throughont the volume. They 
include not only arms, but ornaments and dresses, many curioug and 
ornate specimens of the latter having been discovered, especially of 
the Later Bronze period. This is a book which all arckwologists wil] 
value. 

Familiar Trees. By G. 8. Boulger. First Series. (Cassell ang 
Co.)—Twenty kinds of trees are described, both scientifically ang 
popularly, in this volume, and the description is illustrated by coloured 
plates. Not only is the general aspect of the tree given, but the 
fruit, leaves, blossoms, &c., are figured. It strikes us that these latter 
illustrations are decidedly superior to those which give the whole 
tree. The cherry, for instance, is pictured with a trunk the hue of 
which we cannot recognise, and, mirabile dictu, with its lowest and 
reachable boughs laden with fruit. The smaller pictures, on the other 
hand, are good. Asa whole, the book may be safely recommended, 


Health for the People. By Andrew Wilson. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Dr. Andrew Wilson has collected here some forty essays first 
published in the journal which he edits, Health. He discourses ong 
great variety of topics,—on mesmerism, for instance; on some 
curious examples of heredity, as, e.g., what he calls the “ six-fingered 
condition ;” on memory, and the many curiosities which are con. 
nected with it; on hydrophobia (where he seems to be a great deal 
too confident about the value of M. Pasteur’s very questionable dis. 
coveries) ; on the teeth and the hair. About the hair in particular 
he has much to say, devoting to this subject not less than nine 
essays. He condescends even to give recipes for black and brown 
hair-dyes, but warns readers against red dyes (which are not 
likely to be much in request), and against the yellow and 
blonde. These latter must be very extensively used. Forty years 
ago yellow hair was very rarely seen in adults. Now it is one of the 
commonest colours. Dr. Wilson’s book is, as one might expect, fall 
of entertainment and utility. 

A projected series of works of theology and devotion, gathered 
from all sources, to be entitled ‘The Ancient and Modern Library 
of Theological Literature,” begins with the most famous of the second 
class, The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas & Kempis, a newly revised 
translation (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) The editor has revised the 
translation published in 1677, bringing the Scripture quotations into 
harmony with the Authorised Version and the Prayer-Book Psalms 
and restoring some passages of the original heretofore omitted. He 
has also added occasional notes. 

Through a Microscope. By S. Wells, and others. (Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago.)—This is a useful little book, well calcn- 
lated to give learners an interest in natural science, and so enable 
them to employ with profit many hours that might otherwise be 
dawdled away. It is surprising how vast a quantity of animalcules 
and minute vegetable objects may be seen with a simple Codrington 
lens. Those who would find out for themselves will have in this 
little volume an excellent guide. 

Physical Ewpression. By Francis Warner, M.D. “ The International 
Scientific Series.’’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Such a subject 
as physical expression, which includes the posture of the limbs, as 
well as that wonderful and complex assembly of various emotions, the 
human face, cannot have a too careful or too delicate analysis. Dr. 
Warner writes with a thorough love and knowledge of the study; he 
makes no generalisations, and draws no hasty conclusions, but sub- 
jects all various outward expressions to a careful and accurate 
analysis and scrutiny. The phenomena of reflex actions are of 
great interest, and their indications of the utmost value. Their 
independence of and struggles with the will present a curious 
and interesting problem. A man who makes up his mind to 
pass a certain plate, but drops it, owing to its being hot, 
before his will has had time to prevent the catastrophe, is a 
case in point. In the book before us many striking instances of the 
loss of physical expression from brain-disease are described and 
illustrated ; the face of a man suffering from paralysis agitans on 
p. 213 will explain what we mean. The hand-postures in athetosis, 
and the finger-twitching in chorea, no doubt possess value; but we 
cannot help thinking that too much importance is attached to them 
as indications of diseased or irregular nerve-centres. An account of 
the significant postures of half-a-dozen of the most famous statues 
of the old world serves to illustrate the knowledge of physical ex- 
pression arrived at by the artists, and their power of producing it 
with the chisel. The description of the motor-gauntlet and its use 
in recording movements, and a chapter on the study of chorea, bring 
to an able conclusion a book which is entitled to rank as a standard 
work of reference. 

A Treatise on Chemistry, By Sir H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C, 
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Schorlemmer, F.RS. “ Organic Chemistry,”’ Vol. IIL, Part III. 
millan and Co.)—Part III. is devoted to the chemistry of the 
(Mac tic compounds; this, by far the most important branch of 
Nr nett: has made the most wonderful advance of late 
= and still continues its forward march. Difficult as it may be 
pe of such a complicated series of bodies, how much is that 
difficulty increased when the rapid growth of this class is understood ; 
almost every day sees & new compound brought to light, or perhaps 
it may be an old one reclothed in new symbols. Professors Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer have ably succeeded in their heavy task. The formation 
of and properties of aromatic hydrocarbons, orientation, isomerism, 
and the most probable constitution of the more doubtfal ones, together 
with the constitution of benzene and its di-substituted compounds, 
are dealt with in a clear and really admirable manner. Benzene and 
its derivatives natarally occapy a large portion of the volume, and 
the commercial value of the many dyes might even seem to demand 
a larger space. The commercial apparatus i for the most im- 
portant manufacturing operations, the separating of gas-tar pro- 
ducts, the manufacture of benzene, dimethylbenzene, methylaniline, 
aniline, and methyl-chloride, are given in excellent woodcuts. The 
authors can claim to have made as nearly as possible a complete 
chapter. We particularly note the attention given to some of the 
more poisonons bodies, and the antidotes recommended. A fullindex 
of all the compounds completes the volame of this most valuable and 
readable chemistry of the aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Baltimore and the 19th of April, 1861, by George William Brown 
is a publication forming one of a series issued by the Johns Hopkins 
University. The author, Mr. Brown, was, in the eventful year which 
paw the outburst of Secession, the Mayor, and he subsequently became, 
what he is now, the Chief Judge of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore. 
He therefore speaks with the authority of an actor in the story 
which is narrated inthis small volame. He has done his work in that 
jadicial temper which becomes a Judge, qualified by a natural 
attachment to his profession and his State. April 19th was the day 
when blood was shed in the streets, when the passage of the 6th 
Massachusetts Regiment through Baltimore, on its way to defend 
Washington, was resisted by a riotous mob. The incident may be 
remembered, because it produced so much excitement and anger in 
the North. Mr. Brown’s object is to explain how it occurred, to 
describe the consequences, and place the conduct of the people of 
Baltimore and the Marylanders generally in the best light. No one 
can complain of the tone he has adopted; but he has not sufficiently 
allowed for the essential conditions of the great struggle as they 
affected Maryland. That State was a house divided against itself ; 
one large section being warm in support of Secession, another equally 
warm in hostility to the Southern claim, and a third neutral, properly 
represented by Mr. Brown. But Maryland geographically belonged 
to the North, and the roads to the capital of the Union lay through 
her territory. It is obvious that, when a war broke out, the full 
right to use those roads must be voluntarily granted or secured by 
force. That was a military necessity. Baltimore, whether in conse- 
quence of “ blundering”’ or otherwise, contested the right of way, 
and nearly all the acts of which Mr. Brown complains were the 
direct and inevitable consequences of resistance. The State could 
not be neutral in such a conflict; could not enjoy the rights of 
aneutral. The Federal Government required the right of way, and 
at least the absence of hostility, and its officers very properly secured 
those ends, Mr. Brown, who mildly censures them for so doing, was 
not a supporter of slavery ; he desired gradual emancipation ; but he 
wanted to stand by the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. He admits that Secession was revolution ; but he does not seem 
ready to admit its consequence,—the suppression of revolutionary 
action in Maryland as well as other States. Mr. Brown thinks it was 
absurd to suppose that the Legislature in September, 1861, would pass 
an ordinance of Secession. It may have been; but the Federal Govern- 
ment was justified in providing that it should not, by making a number 
of arrests, and securing control of the State. Judge Brown’s little 
book, however, is a useful contribution to the war literature, now so 
vast, and contains quite enough to justify the action of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Government under very trying circumstances. The writer, 
happily, has lived to welcome a visit of the 6th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment to Baltimore, and offer them “ fraternal greeting ;’”? and he has 
also printed these remarkable words in regard to the war:—‘I 
believe that the results achieved—namely, the preservation of the 
Union and the abolition of slavery—are worth all they have cost.” 
These results would not have been achieved, had Maryland been 
allowed to have her way in 1861. 

The British Empire. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This onght to be a useful book to many & citizen who has 
been hitherto too inclined to leave to Ministers and bureaucrats the 
intricacies of most Colonial questions, which seem distant and difficult, 
and do not directly touch his pocket or fire his imagination. Sir George 
Campbell has brought together in a short, easy volume, which he who 
runs in this busy nineteenth century may read, the leading facts and 
Statistics of the various countries more _less controlled by English- 











men ; he measures our responsibilities with no inclination to limit their 
extent, and points to the problems that ought to weigh heavily on us, 
till we can agree upon some principles of action, instead of leaving 
matters to the drifting and shifting of temporary expedients. For 
instance, one of the chief problems of empire is the native question, 
whether in India, or in the Crown Colonies, or on the borders of the 
independent Colonies. Sir George is strongly averse to any shirking 
of our responsibilities in this matter, either by subjecting the weaker 
races to the white minority, under cover of a sham representative 
system in the Crown Colonies, or by turning over newly acquired 
districts, such as New Guinea, with native populations to the nearest 
free Colony, “especially when the consent of those natives is 
neither asked nor given.” He touches on the vexed question 
of the free sale of arms among semi-civilised races, and ex- 
presses the opinion that “it is not usually regulated by any 
broad lines of deliberate policy, but rather with reference to 
the difficulty of restraining British free-traders and others from 
selling arms if they find it profitable to do so.’ Sir George sees 
many difficulties in the way of any organised federation between the 
free Colonies and the Mother-country, and deprecates any attempt to 
bind them more closely together, fearing lest only new grounds for 
quarrels and new difficulties should arise out of the changed circum- 
stances. He instances the possible necessity of interference in the 
case of local disturbances in one of the Australian Colonies, and 
points to the absence of a great middle class in those Colonies as 
bringing to the front the risk of social revolution, for “‘ there is danger 
of a capsize, unless the vessel of the State is steadied by a very large 
class intermediate between the plutocrats and the labourers for hire. 
In America this latter function is fulfilled by the preponderating 
mass of small farmers, and in England by the great middle class. 
But in Australasia the small farmers seem to be by no means so 
numerous and so powerful as in America, nor the middle class so 
preponderating as in England. If that be so, there is much more 
danger. Andif there were serious civil differences, it would be a very 
hard and invidious task for us to intervene, and to make use of 
British soldiers and sailors for the suppression of local broils. It would 
be like interfering between a man and his wife.” Kven in regard 
to the cost of common affairs, including the Navy, he inclines “ to think 
that we shall do better to bear our present burden than to seek to 
obtain contributions from the Colonies.’’ In dealing with the Colonies, 
especially the Australian Colonies, Sir George Campbell largely 
quotes from Baron Hiibner’s “ Through the British Empire,” which 
was reviewed in the Spectator last July; indeed, he confesses that 
much of what he says occurred to him from a perusal of that work. 
In the chapter on India he is, of course, more at home, and discusses 
with authority such questions as the extension of local government 
and the employment of natives; he touches on the dangers that may 
threaten our position in a more or less distant future, amongst which 
he emphatically does not include a Mahomedan rising. He rather 
neatly expresses one principal reason why Christianity has not yet 
widely spread in India. ‘The Sontals and some other tribes at one 
time showed a strong disposition to adopt Christianity wholesale. But 
our dogmatic theology, without the practice of the principles of the 
Gospel, has not the same charms as the simpler doctrine and more 
levelling practice of the Mahomedans. The Sontals read the 
Gospels too literally,—they thought it was the poor man’s religion, 
that ruling Christians would protect their fellow-Christians against 
grasping zemindars and hard money-lenders, and take care that 
Lazarus had his share with Dives. And when they found that this 
was not part of the scheme they went back.’’ 
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Plato’s Meno, Notes, &., by St. G. Stock, 12mo............(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 


Pulling (F. 8.), Questions, &c., in English History, cr 8¥0 .......00(Thornton) 3/6 








¥ 
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Ransome (0.), Short History of England, cr 8V0 .....sssessessesssees (Rivingtons) 3/6 b yet. SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLO 









sestseceeeee(0e Murray) 12/0 
...(A,. Gardner) 6/0 
(F. V. White) 3/6 


bold (H.), The Great Silver River, cr 8v0 ........ » 
Buatp (J ‘y Captive King, and other Poems, cr 8yo.. 


art (H.), The Outsider, cr 8V0..........0008 eapebanses it 
Smith § . &5, Abdominal Surgery, 8¥0 ......ceceesseessassrenenescereseens Churchill) 15/0 
Spencer (G. E.), A Plucky One, cr 8V0 ........+..+++ anche (J. & R, Maxwell) 3/6 
Stokes (G. G.), Lectures on Light, Series ITL., Cr 8V0.....+-s+++s.++40 (Macmillan) 2/6 
Taunton (T. H ), Portraits of Celebrated Race-Horses, 4 vols. (S. Low) each 42/0 
Theobald (M.), Spirit Workings in the Home Circle, BVO..0cccceee seeeeee (Unwin) 10/6 
Thomson (M.), Banker of Bankersville, cr 8vo........ aniepeanel (J. & R. Maxwell) 3/6 


ick (H. M.), The Thorncliffes, 3 vols. er 8vo.. sesases! Sonnenschein) 31/6 
Vinnat cat te Lavinia’s Trust, 12mo...........+++ (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Watkin (E. W.), Canada and the States, cr 8vo .. seveeee( Ward & Lock) 7/6 
Wiclif : a Historical Drama, Cr 8V0_ wssecreerseseserreseers ie seeeee(Lhornton) 3/6 
Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth, Memoirs of, 8vo sseeseseesessesved De Stott) 12/0 












The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Curruzs, 
Ursam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mase., USA, 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











DEATH. 


he 16th inst., at Donhead St. Mary, Wilts, Emma Jane, widow of the late 
> Seemed Carved Dunston, B.A., and eldest child ‘of the late Robert 
Roscoe, Esq., and Martha, his wife, aged 66 years. 


“ 33 © LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
L i B E RTY | FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 
| and CURTAINS. 
ART | ALL NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
FABRICS. 


COLOURINGS, 
Prices from 6d to 60s per yard. 
For DRESSES AND FURNITURE. | 
Nrw_ Patterns Post-FREE. 








New Parrerns Post-FREE. 


East India House, 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


HYDROPATHY, 
hysicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and JOS, 
G. G. CORKHILL. 


P 
5 
SMEDLEY S.. Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 


| Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—23 to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


MATLOCKE. 














OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &, 
With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘‘ Gives many 
a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
BERDARE HALL, HALL of RESIDENCE for LADY 
STUDENTS attending the University College.—Sessional Fee, £35 ; Ses- 
sional Tuition Fee at University College, £10. 

At the Entrance Scholarship Examination, September, 1887, Eight Scholarships 
(two of £50, three of £40, and three of £30, tenable for three years), and Twenty- 
five Exhibitions of £10, will be offered for Open Competition, and one of £10 
tenable only at Aberdare Hall. 
ua ™ apply to the HONORARY PRINOIPAL, Aberdare Hall, 

a 


Be CASTLE, ner TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A, 
Sreconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
‘ Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In_ Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ONE 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP of £45, and at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum, open to all boys under 14 on January Ist, 
1887, and tenable in the first instance for three years, will be offered for competi- 
tion on JULY 7th and 8th.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE will 


be COMPETED for in JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
BEGINS TUESDAY, July 12tb. 


OUR 
EYES. 





























—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is N : 
Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s; Illustrated rock chong yy PEN, 5 Pal 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S,, Secretary, 


rT eee 
(UENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshi 
Highlands),—Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic .) ire 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Ueieenctioat 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIS 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus rong 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B, . 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of 
£50, one of £30, one of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT, 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1887.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


BP a... 
ANCING COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 

for OPEN EXHIBITIONS will be HELD on JULY Ist and 2nd, at Lang 
(where candidates can have board and lodging in the College), and also in London, 
at Clifton, and at Exeter.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY, Lancing 


College, Shoreham. 
- ee 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— EXAMINATION fo 
SCHOLARSHIPS (Five Mathematical and Five Classical) will be HELD 
on . tng) —_ value from £80 to £20. Candidates must be over 13 and under 15 
on Ju St. 
For torms of entry, &., apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College, 


a 

ORTHING.—LAUSANNE HOUSE, Park Crescent, 

—F. BOND, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE. 

PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention paid to Modern Languages, 

French taught by a resident French Governess.—For terms and particulars, 
apply as above. 


Ct 

| igh ge INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY STUDENTS will be 
ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department ang 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the Professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land mts, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with list of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories. Chapel 
adjoining the house ; hospital conveniently situated in the grounds. Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools, 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15), JULY 21st.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will BEGIN 
on JUNE 14th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an ELEO- 

TION in JULY, 1887, to FOUR EXHIBITIONS for Sons of Officers. 

Candidates must be under 14 and over 12 on June 18th, 1887. The Examination 

will begin on June 3(th. There will also be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1887, 

to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must be under 14 and over 12 

on June Ist, 1887. The Examination will begin on October 20th.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


HE BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1841. 
Hrap OrriceE—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up, £800,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 

DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 

BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent.; two 

or three years, 44 per cent. W. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 












































RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ 3 ; 
ROFESSOR SEEGEN says :— gor ng most suitable aperient 
“ After twenty years’ use, 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says:— x approciato tt ad highly ® 

ever.” 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Diszaszs oF 
THE BowELs.—A remedy, which has been tested and proved in a thousand 
different ways, capable of eradieating poisonous taints from ulcers and healing 
them up, merits a trial of its capacity for extracting the internal corruptions 
from the bowels. On rubbing Holloway’s Ointment repeatedly on the abd 

arash appears, and as it thickens the alvine irritability subsides. Acting as @ 
derivative, this unguent draws to the surface, realises the tender intestines from 
all acrid matters, and prevents inflammation, dysentery, and piles, for which 
blistering was the old-fashioned, though successful treatment, now from its pain- 


fullness fallen into disuse, the discovery of this Ointment having proclaimed 
remedy possessing equally derivative, yet perfectly painless, powers. 


AY-FEVER, SUMMER CATARRH.—No one should be 
without Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—In cases of hay-fever, 
summer catarrh, in colds, all affections of the chest, asthma, consumption, and 
throat disorders, they act like a charm ; to ministers of religion, public speakers, 
and singers they are invaluable, as they keep the voice bright and clear, 2 
tone full and distinct. ‘ No other medicine cures so quickly, safely, or pleasantly. 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


MAY 12th, 1887, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £12,037,500. 
CAPITAL—Paid, £2,227,500 ; Uncalled, £1,785,000; Reserve Liability, £8,025,000.—Total, £12,037,500. 














RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £1,415,000. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 7,940. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq: GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. JOHN STEWART, Esq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 


ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


Joint GENERAL MANAGERS.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., and FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq. 
Soxicitors.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., and WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





HE net Profits for the year 1886, after making ample provision for all bad | The death of the Marquis of Ailesbury has caused a vacancy in the Direction, 
and doubtful debts and rebate of discount on current Bills, amount to| for which Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq., of 2 Copthall Buildings, a qualified 
£425,852 4s 11d. , Proprietor, has offered himself as a candidate, 
The Directors recommend the payment, in July next, of a bonus of 6 per cent. The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
free of Income-tax), making the distribution for the year 19 per cent., and leaving DUNCAN MACDONALD, E 
a balance of £38,305 10s 11d at the credit of Profit and Loss Account. GEORGE FORBES M ALCOLAISON E d 
Range tage he magn omnes peguapanteond a ee. Sy ata MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Msg... 
ic’ e Directors e Wi a source of pro e Bai . bey 
gate Street, w’ mr all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


and a great convenience to many of its customers. 
The Directors report, with the greatest regret, the death of their much- In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of Messrs. 


esteemed colleague, the Marquis of Ailesbury, the senior Member of the Board, 
who for upwards of 36 years as a Director rendered most valuable services to | Price, Waterhouse, and Co.) and Mr. Roderick Mackay (of Messrs. R. Mackay 

















the Bank. and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election, 
BALANCE-SHEET, December 31st, 1886. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Parw-vP CaPrraL :— £ xs. d.| Casn:— £ 3s. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s paid ... ie ie 420,000 0 0 At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches «. 2,731,713 8 0O 
150,€25 55 £60 , £12 9 one ae ae 1,807,500 0 0 sy Calland Short Notice ... eee ane oda eee «. 8,892,000 0 0 
2,227,500 0 0 6,623,713 8 0 
Reserve Fund  ... we ers oo ove soe eos 1,415,000 0 0| INVESTMENTS :—= aa , 
Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &c. wae ae on ww. 34,247,737 7 3 English Government Securities on --. 6,288,422 12 8 
Acceptances, covered by Cash or Securities ... ote aes dia 323,844 1 3 Indian and Colonial Government, Railway 
Debenture, and other Securities .. 4,760,581 17 5 
Prorit ayp Loss Account: ‘ 6% a 11,049,004 10 1 
Balance from year 1885 __... sxe «s 35,678 6 0 Bills Discounted, Loans, &. ... aes aaa ae ee ee 20,298,098 11 0 
Net Profits for year 1886 ... on isa 425,852 4 11 Banking Premises in London and Country ... ai “a aa 615,695 10 4 
461,530 10 11 38,586,511 19 5 
Less Dividend paid July, 1886 ... “a 89,100 0 0 











372,430 10 11 RICHARD B. WADE T. G. ROBINSON, ) Joint General 


‘7 
——— D. MACDONALD Directors, ~ ~ 
38,586,51119 5| ROBT, WIGRAM, ' F. CHURCHWARD, § Managers. 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice as entered 
in the above Balance-sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We 
have also examined the Balance-sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in 
our opinion such Balance-sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by 
such books and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, Andit 

ROD. MACKAY, — 

At the Annual Meeting the Report was unanimously adopted, the retiring Directors and Auditors were re-elected, and Francis Charles 
Le Marchant, Esq., was elected to fill the vacancy in the Direction. 

The. thanks of the Proprietors were voted to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the Company, and 
to the Chairman ; and a resolution of sympathy and condolence with the Marchioness of Ailesbury and the family on the death of the Marquis 
of Ailesbury, who for 36 years held the position of a Director of the Bank, was unanimously passed by the Proprietors. 








A NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. YY reteset DOWNSTAIBS. 
188 ACKERAY, 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 








WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ermission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
A F A L S E S T A R T n quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
e | Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
By HAWLEY SMART. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
3 vols. 
NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


a years - preparation has been ao ha ee sae —_ pages 
—_ to all others, Any person once using it wi e@ convince: at it is the mos 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. effectual, 4 or permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms ; | bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
redecorated; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- | tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath ; private baths,—Full descriptive tariff of | may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
MANAGER, $1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 








une 





“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
SOAP, ] [SOAP. | caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTIOCIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

,’ Testimonials from Harl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
Pp E A R S dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
ing Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” _— 
free, contains suggestions to those sufferi rom 
— — qa ea eae oe 3 3 
uardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 

SOAP.) (SOAP. | &t., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY.| P®@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
ESTABLISHED 1829, 7 Mum, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 
DrmEcTORS. 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervuty-CHairmMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The AROHDEAOON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. eo BLACKLEY, M.A Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 


. Re Rev. J. M. BURN-MUR H, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEAOON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. ¥Y. STRATTON, M.A. 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACH, D.D. 
Rey, Canon ELLISON, M.A. 





The DEAN of YORK. 


Puyrsician—Dr. STONE. Actuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 
Total Funds Pe ae onan aera me 
Total Annual Income ... ane eee sii ia ae an “ on oe 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886... a1 use ane 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission = 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 

6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 


Assured, 
amongst the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
rf ——with full Profits ——-———_, 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 











AGE, 2s. d. AcE, £ 

25 2 18 25 16 1 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








uses, Forms 
estminster, 8. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial 


Beet, Pro: of Proposal, &., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, 3 








USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
silliness COM PANY’S 
application to the 
Company, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERBINS. 


6@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will _ immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Insurances against Loss by Fi 
effected in all parts of the Werla > "4 Lightning 


Loss claims arranged with Promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, 
FRANOIS B. MACDONALD, | Pa... 





ION BANK of 
LIMITED, AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .....:..sscccssssccecee 
Reserve Fand a 





Reserve Liability of Propristors... 3,000°000 


saat dees eae erg 
ae REMITTANCES are made to the 
Pa" ga COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
ce ee 
ri 
sli Si neren mos oe 
arias ai a = 
Bankean exchange into Inseribed Stock Depeait fea 


of charge, W. R. MEWE 
.R. URN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887, 


HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited, 
Capital, 21,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fally subscribed. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
readneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
thbury, E.0. 


The DIRECTORS are pepe to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN.- 
TURE STOOK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4% per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice, 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C, 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary, 
DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6,800,000, 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 

All now insuring will _— in the Division of 

Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
ara! rnp at the Offices of the 

IRKBEC REEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 

















GOLD MEDAL, 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Fotngoum Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


Bh aaeael BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


Lists free, 
| ae 


pur 


+ eens 
OCOA. 


“Tt is especially ada; to those whose digestive 
Cs) are Gch, sd strongly recommend tt as a 
substitute for tea for Teer Glee of Cas. 


Cameron, President Ro: College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &&. 








Wellington Street, Strand. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
UND ATRONAGE of her MAJESTY’S 
‘ ER, te ETARY of STATE for INDIA. 
Large demy 4to, pp. xliii, and 365, cloth, £3 33. 


BERUNI’S INDIA. An 
‘Account of its Religie, Philosophy, Literature, 
Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, 
Law, and Astrolo (about A.D. 1030). Edited in 
the Arabic Original, with an Index of the Sanskrit 
Words. By Professor EpwaRD Sacuav, Univer- 
sity of Berlin. es P 
Translation of this Work is in the Press, and will 

P. ~ be Gok in 2 vols., in Tribner’s Oriental 


Series. 
NEW VOLUMES of 
TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


1 vol. post 8vo, pp. xx. and 346, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A-DHARMA -CASTRA : 
MANAV? Manu. Original Sanskrit Text, with 
Critical Notes. By J. Joury, Ph D., Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Wurzburg, late 
re Professor of Law in the University of 
Calcutta. 
Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 216, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LE s from my CHINESE 
AV Ee Ok. By Freperic Henry Batrour, 
Author of “‘ Waifs and Strays from the Far East,” 
«Taoist Texts,” “ Idiomatic Phrases in the Peking 
Colloquial,”’ &c. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 330, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


MASNAVI I MA’NAVI: the 
Spiritual Couplets of Maulana Jaldlu-’d-din 
uhammadi Rumf. Translatedand Abridged by 
E. H. WuInFIELp, M.A., late of H.M.’s Bengal 
Civil Service. 
Third Edition, pp. 576, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN. A 
Manual for Students of Russian. Based upon the 
Ollendorffian System of teaching Languages, and 
adapted for Self-Instruction. By Henry Rioxa, 
Professor of Russian at the Staff College, Sand- 
hurst, With a Preface by W. R. S. Ratston, 
M.A, KEY to above, pp. 126, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


A GRADUATED RUSSIAN 
READER, By the Same Author. With Vocabulary, 
pp. viii, and 314, crown Svo, cloth, 103 6d, 


Fourth Edition, crown oon, | pp. xvi. and 320, cloth, 
's 


PEARLS of the FAITH; or, 
Islam’s Rosary. Being the 99 Beantifal Names 
of Allah (Asm4-el-’Husma). With Comments in 
Verse from various Oriental Sources as made by 
an Indian Mussulman, By Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., 
C.8,L, Author of ‘‘ India Revisited,” ** The Light 
of Asia,” “Indian Poetry,” “Indian Idylls,” 
“The Secret of Death,” ** The Song Celestial,” &. 


In 6 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


EDWIN ARNOLD’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Uniform Edition. The Volumes are 
also published separately. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 308, cloth, 7s 6d. 
ANTIQUA MATER. A Study of 


Christian Origins, 

Scotsman:—‘* This very daring and otherwise re- 
markable book is written in a calm and critical spirit, 
and maintains the attitude of impartial historical in- 
—" It is not a book that can be quietly 

0) 


Large post 8vo, pp. xii. and 496, cloth, 8s 6d. 


The DUTIES and the RIGHTS of 
MAN. A Treatise on Deontology. In which are 
demonstrated the Individual, Social, and Inter- 
national Duties of Man, and his Indirect Duties 
towards Animals, By J. B, AUSTIN. 

Morning Post:—“The author has endeavoured to 
set forth the many and important duties which man 
has to fulfil in his various capacities—duties which are 
the result of his own rights.” 


NEARLY READY. 
The ILCHESTER LECTURES, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 


GREEKO-SLAVONIC LITERA- 
TURE, and its Relation to the Folk-Lore of 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By M. GasTER. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES, 
In 2 vols, post Svo, cloth. 


AL BERUNI’S INDIA. An 

Account of its Religion, Philosophy, Literature, 

‘aphy, Chronology, Astronomy, Customs 

Law. and Astrology (about A.D. 1030). ‘Translated 

into English, with Notes and Indices, by Professor 
Epwarp Sacnav, University of Berlin. 

This Work is also published in the Arabic Original, 

0 one 4to vol., cloth, price £3 3s. 


TRUBNER’S COLLECTION of SIMPLIFIED 
GRAMMARS of the PRINCIPAL ASIATIC and 
; EUROREAN LANGUAGES, 
Edited by Dr, R. Rost, Librarian of the India Office 
Library. Crown 8yo. 


b 
GRAMMAIRE ALBANAISE. By 


Crown 8vo, 


SIMPLIFI 
GRAMMAR. Pe A weer aadee 


don: 


’ Lon 
TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 





History of Palestine, 


8v0, 7s 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ 


HOLY LAND, 1855-1885. A Record of the Discoveries made by the Officers of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, profusely illustrated, 33 6d. 


A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “SYRIAN STONE LORE.” 


ALTAIC HIEROGLYPHS AND HITTITE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


By CLAUDE CONDER, RE. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 5s, 
Captain Conner, in the ‘Quarterly Statement ” of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 1987, says that 
he desires in this volume “ to restore the known sounds of the symbols to the language to which they belong, 


to show that this was the Hittite language, and to put in the hands of specialists the key which will enable 
them to make final and complete translations of the text.” - id 


SYRIAN STONE LORE: 





the Monumental 


e Canaanite—Phcenician—Hebrew—Jewish and Samaritan Greek—Herodian— 
Roman—Byzantine—Arabian—Periods of Crusades, By CLAUDE ReanrER Conver, R.E. In 1 vol.crown 





WORK in_ the 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 





BEFORE VISITING 
BUFFALO BILL’S 


WILD WEST SHOW, 
READ 


COWBOYS AND COLONELS : 


A NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
PRAIRIE, AND OVER THE BLACK HILLS 
OF DAKOTA. 


Giving full particulars of Life in the Far West. 


With additional Notes not contained in the original 
Edition, 


Sixteen Illustrations, cloth, price 103 6a, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Six Sermons by GEORGE BULSTRODE, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, and Honorary 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Cambridge ; 
GEO. BELL and SONS, London; and of all Booksellers. 
Also, by the Same Author. 

1, PROPOSALS for RE-SETTLEMENT of the 

CHURCH QUESTION. 
2, TITHE and PEASANT PROPRIETOR, 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; 
PAWSEY and HAYES, Ipswich. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
4 on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the Ny! Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &c. 
London: G@. MitcHELt and Co., Red Lion Cou 
el Street; and Simpxrin and Co., Stationers’ Hal 
jou 











Just Enlarged by a Second Part, 4s. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of an INDE- 
PENDENT MINISTER. “Can hardly be 
pleasant reading to Oongregationalists.”—Record, 
“ Interesting for various reasons.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Vividly drawn pictures,”—Scotsman. ‘‘ Very sug- 
gestive.”—Guardian. “Written with power,”— 
Morning Post. 
Wituiams and Noraate, London and Edinburgh. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
yee on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


mited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 

—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 

ments, This simple and economical system commends 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method, No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale mannfac- 
turers, who deliver goods free, it not neces- 
particulars post-free. Personal applica- 


tions solicited. 
Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool 8t., E.C, 








WALTER SCOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ready May 25th.] [Ready May 25th. 
The JUNE Volume of [Pe CAMELOT SERIES 
Ww 


WALT WHITMAN’S 
SPECIMEN DAYS IN 
AMERICA. 


Published by Arrangement, 
With an Address to the British Public. 





Ready May 25th.) [Ready May 25th. 
The JUNE Volume of the CANTERBURY 
PORTS will be 


THE PLAYS OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 


Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction, 
By J. 8. FLETCHER. 





Ready May 25th. ] [Ready May 25th, 
The JUNE Volume of GREAT WRITERS will be 


LIFE OF DARWIN. 
By G. T. BETTANY. 
Cloth, cut, or uncut, price 1s, 
LIBRARY EDITION OF “GREAT WRITERS,” 
Printed on large paper of extra quality, in handsome 
binding, demy 8vo, price 2s 6d per volume. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, about 500 pp., 33 6d. 


For a SONG’S SAKE, and 


other Stories. By the late Puitip Bourke 
Marstoy. With Memoir by Wm. SHarp, 





Now ready, cloth gilt, price 3s. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


LAST YEAR’ LEAVES. 
By JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD, M.A. 


“ Altogether, there is much merit and promise in 
this handsome little volume. We shall hope to extend 
our acquaintance with Mr, Beresford.”—Oxford 
Review, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just ready, price ls. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR JUNE, 1887, 
1, Toe END OF HER JOURNEY. 
2. “*TuHe Port or THE Poor.” 
3. A Dream or Farr Occasions, 
4, WiTH THE MasorirTy. 
5. Miss Broveuton’s NoveELs, 
6. Nina, 
7. Ports’ PicrureEs. 
8, Some CuriosiTIES OF CRITICISM, 
9, THe Cure oF CucUGNAN. 
10, A LittLe Dinner ry Paris. 
1l. Rep Spiper. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 





. 


aps. 27- 
RicHaRD Bastiat and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 63; by post, 63 5d. 
HE BRUNSWICK ACCESSION. 


By Percy M. Txornton, Author of “ Foreign 
es of the Nineteenth Century,” “‘ Harrow 
School and its Surroundings,” &. 
Wi1tu1aM Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. ; and 
all Booksellers, 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 


SONGS of BRITAIN: including “A Song 
of Empire.” By Lewis Morris. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


“The tales from Wild Wales are told with spirit and charms of local colour 
In his treatment of subjects already free of Parnassus, the writer has a 





happy way of hitting off charming pictures and felicitous modes of expression,’’— 
Atheneum, 

* More | gate quality than he has ever before shown, His verse is richer» 
faller, and more melodious ; his feeling for his subject is well-nigh perfect. Mr. 
Morris has here cut his highest niche as a poet.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 


The NEW TRANSLATION of DANTE. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE 


ALIGHIERI. Translated line for line in the Terza Rima of the Original, 
with Notes. By Freprrick K. H, Hazetroot, M.A. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“The way in which he has succeeded in preserving the meaning of Dante, 
either by fairly literal translation or by a pretty close equivalent, with the occa- 
sional introduction of epithets, and sometimes even ideas not to be found in the 
original, is very remarkable. His words are taken from the modern English 
vocabulary in general use, and his rhymes are unimpeachably correct.”’—Saturday 

iow. 





Demy 8vo, 15s. 


JULIUS and MARY MOHL: Letters and 
Recollections. By M,C. M. Simpson. With 2 Portraits and 2 Illustrations. 


“From the pretty picture of a wild Irish girl in the frontispiece to the conclu- 
sion, there are few pages not rich in diversion...... These letters are the champagne 
of correspondence. They sparkle and exhilarate with the vivacity of a lady who 
hates conventions, and has established her right to be unconventional.’’—Daily 


News. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW : 


Final Memorials, Containing the Journals and Letters of the last Twelve 
Years of the Poet's Life. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. SamvEet Lone- 
FELLOW. 1 vol., uniform with the * Life,’’ with Portraits and Illustrations, 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE'S NEW BOOK, 


PEEL and O’CONNELL: a Review of the 


Irish Policy of Parliament from the Act of Union to the Death of Sir Robert 
Peel. By the Right Hon, G, SHaw LeFevre, M.P. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


UNIFORM with “The LIFE of a PRIG.” 


HOW to MAKE a SAINT;; or, the Process 


of Canonisation in the Church of England. By THE Pric. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“*Smartly written.”—Saturday Review. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SAGA TIME. By Jonn Furrorp Vicary, 
Author of “A Danish Parsonage.” With Illustrations. 


“It puts before us vividly the domestic and social life of the Norsemen, their 
manners, customs, and beliefs, and their system of law and administration...... 
The Vikings and Baersaerks live again; we see interesting glimpses of Norse 
domestic life ; the dress and dwellings of the people are described ; their laws, their 
— their language, their religion, their ideas as to the supernatural, and 
their hardly less original ideas as to the surface of the earth, are all clearly set 
forth,”—Scotsman, 

New and Cheaper Edition. 


The SILENCE of Dean MAITLAND: a 


Novel. By Maxwett Gray. Fourth Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by 
Gordon Browne, crown 8vo, 6s. 


* An unusually good book by a new author.”—Times. 
** Remarkable and provoking book.’’—Spectator. 
** The novel has the merits of striking power and originality.”—Guardian. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


POEMS. By Epmunp Woon. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
8vo, price 163, cloth, bevelled boards. 


PIONEERING IN NEW GUINEA. 


By JAMES CHALMERS, 
of NEW GUINEA, 
Author of “* Work and Adventure in New Guinea,”’ 


With a Map, 2 Portraits, and Illustrations, engraved by E. Whymper, from 
Photographs taken by Lindt, of Melbourne. 


This volume contains an account of Mr, Chalmers’s most important explorations, 
and also many sketches of New Guinea life, customs, habits, and beliefs, Mr. 
Chalmers knows the New Guinea Berd in & way unapproached by any other 
white man, and as the power of istianity is already beginning to influence 
their customs, this record of his travels and the condition in which he found the 
various tribes must always remain unique. 
_ “A very instructive volume. Mr. Chalmers has been at work for many years 
in New Guinea as a missionary, and probably no white man is better known there, 
and certainly none is more loved and trasted by the natives. He has done much 
to smooth the way for our protectorate, and Sir Peter Scratchley spoke of him in 
the highest terms, His book is one that should interest both the student and the 
ordinary reader. Mr. Whymper’s numerous illustrations add greatly to its beauty 
and its value.’’—Times, 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row. 
A NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 
Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—M by a Committee 
of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian, Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 


‘ 





The ARNISTON MEMOIRS 


ROBERT FERGUSON, “The PLOTTER.” 


VIEW of the POLITICAL STATE of S 








DAVID DOUGLAS.—SUMMER LIsT, 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
Illustrated with Etchings, Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 
. Three Centuri 
Scottish House, 1571-1838. Edited from the Family Pa ae Gnas ; 
Omonp, Advocate, Author of ‘* The Lord Advocates of Bootland.” “7 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 
By James 


gest figures of Engi 
Accession of the Hone 


A Biography of one of the stran, 


Frereuson, Advocate. 
evolution and the 


Politics in the period between the 
of Hanover, 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown &vo, 
COTLAN 
in the LAST CENTURY. A Confidential Report on the Polined i B 
Family Connections, or Personal Circumstances of the 2,662 County Voters in 
1788, Edited, with an Introductory Account of the Law relating to County 
——- by Sir CHARLES ELPHINSTONE ADAM, of Blair Adam, Bart., Barrister. 
at-Law. 
AMERICAN STATESMEN. A Series of Biographies of Men Con 
Political History of the United States. Edited by Joun T. Mi 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols, small crown 8vo, price 12s 
HENRY CLAY. By Carl Schurz. For many years 
Mr. Clay was the ideal, almost the idol, statesman and party chieftain of a 
multitude of Americans. His word was law, his person was held in affec. 
tionate reverence, and his appearance and eloquence produced an enthusiasm 
such as very few men have ever kindled. The story of his career, the presen- 
tation of his political ideas, and the analysis of the proposed legislation which 
embodied his mature statesmanship, by a writer of Mr. Schurz’s great 
ability and unsurpassed knowledge of American political history, cannot fail 
to be at once profoundly interesting and instructive. 
_ Nearly ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 93, 
STUDIES in the TOPOGRAPHY of GALLOWAY, 
Being a List of nearly 4,000 Names of Places, with Remarks on their Origin and 
Meaning, and an Introductory Essay. By Sir Hersert Eustace MAxweEL., 
of Monreith, Bart., M.P., &c. 
On June Ist, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, quarter-morocco, 
The ART of GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart, 
Captain of the Hon. Company of Edinburgh Golfers. With 2¢ Titustrations 
from Instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players, chiefly by A, F, 


Macfie, Esq. 
In a few days, foap. 8vo, price 5s. 
SCALA NATURAE, and other Poems. 


CLELAND, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 
VERSES of a PROSE WRITER. By James Ashcroft 
OBLE, 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S ** AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 
This Shilling Series includes Works by Holmes, Cable, Howells, Stockton, Aldrich, 
Burroughs, and many others. Detailed Lists post-free from the Publisher, 
New Volumes just added. 
INDIAN SUMMER. By W. D. Howells. In 2 
vols., price 4s, in cloth; or 2s, in paper covers. 
Madame DELPHINE. By George W. Cable. 
Contents :—Madame Delphine, Carancro, Grande Pointe. In 1 vol,, 2s, in 
cloth ; or 1s, in paper covers. [In a few days, 
BORROWED MONTH, and other Stories. By 
Frank R, Stocxton, Author of “ Rudder Grange.” Contents :—A Borrowed 
Month, A Tale of Negative Gravity, The Christmas Wreck, Our Archery Club, 
A Story of Assisted Fate, The Discourager of Hesitancy, Our Story. 1 vol, 
2s, in cloth; or 1s, in paper covers, [In June, 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 15a Castle Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 00. 


OLD PARI S&S. 
TEN ETOHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


LIST OF THE PLATES, 
| 6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont. 
4. La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9. Le Petit Pont. 
5. Le Pont au Change. 10, Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 
Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 


spicuous in the 
ORSE, jun, 


° 


By John 


A 





1, Le Stryge. 
2. La Morgue. 
3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lerian Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
7 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. ; 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Roon, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER. 


GOLD MEDAL, NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION. 











“This very compact and beautiful machine” (Times) has the perfection of 
alignment, the ease and speed of manipulation, and elegance of work hitherto 
quite le. Weight only 15 lb.; key-board of 92 characters, writing 70 to 


ineas. May be seen in operation at 3254 


100 words minute. Price 20 
ru, C.; and stand at Column 0, No, 45, American 


High Holborn, W.O. ; 74 Cornhill, E. 





Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON, 





Exhibition. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just published, 190 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


EASTERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A GEOGRAPHY of the MALAY PENIN- 


SULA, INDO-CHINA, the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, the PHILIPPINES, 
and NEW GUINEA. By Professor A. H. Kranz, B.A., F.R.G.S,, Vice- 
President of the Anthropological Institute, Author of “* Asia,” in Stanford’s 
Compendium Series. With a Coloured Map. 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL MANUAL for the USE 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. Containing more than 9,000 Derivatives from 
Latin and Greek. Compiled by K. T. Best, M.A. Oxon., Principal and 
Professor of English Literature, Guzerat College, Fellow of the Bombay 
University, &c. Prospectus, with specimen pages, on application. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of 


COUNTY GUIDES. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps. 
«These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small 
ket without any feeling of inconvenience, and are thoroughly practical and 
intelligible in their method ; contain all necessary instructions as to means of 
locomotion, hotels, &., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, 
and antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot—amply 
sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all but specialists; each guide is well provided with 
useful maps and plans,”"—Times, 
THE SERIES CONTAINS :— 
IRE. By E. Walford, M.A. | LONDON (Tourist’s Guide Throngh). 
ae RIDGE, By A. G. Hill, B.A. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. 


OHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan. 

CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. 
Fourth Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE. By the Rey. G. C. 
Qox. Second Edition. 

DEVON, North. By R. N. Worth. 
Third Edition. 

DEVON, South, By R. N, Worth. 
Third Edition. 

DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, By H.I. 
Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. Fourth Edition. 

ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. 

HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan. Second 
Edition. 5 

KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8, Fifth 
Edition. 


LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO’S 
NEW LIST. 


ROSINA, Lady LYTTON—A SECOND 
EDITION of this Work is now ready, the first very large 
impression having been exhausted within one month of publica- 
tion. Probably no book published during the last twenty years 
has created so profound a sensation in society as has this. 





The EARL of DESART'S NEW NOVEL, 


Lord and Lady PICCADILLY, is now delivered to 
all the Libraries in Town and Country. 3 vols. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


The THORNCLIFFES. By H. M. Urwick. 8 vols. 
[This day. 
SWIFTER than a WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. By 
Captain GAMBIER, R.N. 3 vols. 

“The author has indulged lavishlyin incident, and has played with a free hand 
on all the passions; it is a relief to encounter a story told so freshly and so 
vigorously, and so well worth the telling.”—Academy. 

**A novel such as this, depending for interest on plot and counter-plot, is just 
now as welcome as rare.”—Atheneum, 


For LOVE or GOLD? By Mrs. Henry Arnold, 
Author of “ Monk’s Hollow.’ 2 vols, 
“The story moves along very vivaciously, and the style issmooth and pleasant.’” 





W. J. Loftie. Fourth Edit 
By Walter Rye. Third 
Edition. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, By R. N. Worth. 
ond Edition. 

SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
Second Edition. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers. Third 
Edition. 

WARWIOK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

YORKSHIRE (North and East Rid. 
ings). By G.P. Bevan. Third Edition. 

| YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. 

P. Bevan. Fourth Edition. 

*,* Tourist Catalogue post-free for 

penny stamp. 








Now ready, vrice 1s 6d; by post, 2s, 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE of the ORDNANCE 


SURVEY of ENGLAND and WALES. Revised to July Ist, 1886. Colonel 
R, H, §torHerD, C.B., R.E., Director-General. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W., 
Sole Agent for the Sale of the Maps of the Ordnance and Geological Surveys in 
England and Wales. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tale. 


THYRZA: a 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of *‘ Demos,” ‘‘ Isabel Clarendon,” &c. 
“ A very good story indeed...... In power and pathetic treatment the novel is 
above the average.”—Atheneum. 
“*Thyrza’ is a really exquisite figure, as pathetic a creation as can well be 


imagined......In short, ‘Thyrza 'is a book of unusual literary merit.” —Morning 
ost, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
On May 26th, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 


The FITZ-BOODLE PAPERS, &c. 1 vol. 
A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE of DIFFICULTY and DANGER. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The WESTERN AVERNUS; or, Toil and 
Travel in Further North America. By Mortey Rosrrrs. 


“The ‘seamy side’ of life and labour in the West has never been more 
graphically and powerfully described.” —Scotsman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of JAMES PAYN'’S “The HEIR of the AGES.” 
Just published, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ “ By Proxy,” ‘‘ The Canon’s Ward,” &c. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 
On May 26th, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictoral cover, 2s. 


LOVE the DEBT. By Richard Ashe King 


(“ Basil”), Author of “ A Drawn Game,” &c, 


Just published, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23; or cloth 
imp, 2s 6d, 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 


‘Molly Bawn,” ** Beauty’s Daughters,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


“To say the book is fascinating is but faint praise. The story Mrs. Arnold tells 
is full of life and variety, and the interest never flags to the end.”—Whitehall 


Review. 

“‘ A capital story, and well worthy of perusal. The descriptions are so prettil 
written and so full of life that the er’s interest is quickly aroused and w 
kept alive till the close.” —Court Journal. 

“It offers an entirely new specimen of the genus Flirt, and some unexpected 
episodes, which she has woven into a bright and well-written tale.”—Morning Post. 


A MARTYR to MAMMON. By Mrs. Alfred 


Bautpwin, 3 vols. 
“Gives promise of a successfulfuture. The characters are persons cf real flesh 
and blood, instead of the mouthing puppets who are jerked across the stage of a 


distressingly large number of new stories.”"—F-cho, 


OUT of TUNE. By Lewis Armytage. 2 vols. 


“ A pretty love-story with strong local colouring......The book constantly recalls 
Ouida at her best—Ouida as we should wish to see her—non-realistic, cleanly, and 
healthy......The characters are drawn with patient care and with a power of 
individualisation which marks the novelist of great ability.’”-—Whitehall Review. 

- Interesting and appropriately told, with warmth of feeling and weirdness in 
its colouring,”’—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. At all Booksellers’. 
GEORGE MOORE ON IRELAND. 
PARNELL and his ISLAND. By George Moore, 
in,” &c. 


Author of “A Mummer’s Wife,” “ Drama in Mus 

“The author has succeeded in his task. To say that Mr. Moore’s exposure of 
his countrymen and countrywomen will provoke a storm of wrath against him 
would be superfluous ..... @ begins his volume by a description of the chronic 
desolation of Dalkey and Dublin, but the trail of the serpent is over it all......Mr. 
Moore’s description of the Irish Patriot must be referred to......In his sombre 
and pessimistic picture of Irish life there is but one streak of sunshine—Daly’s 
undying love of country, which is shared by Mr. Moore himself, with the coarse, 
sensual, and hard-featured types of Hibernian humanity whom he has limned.”— 


Daily Telegraph. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVEL, [This day. 


From the PYRENEES to the CHANNEL in a 
be gg C. E. Actanp-TrorTe, With Illustrations, large 8vo, 
clo} » 16s. 


NEW VOLUME by, the AUTHOR of “BETSY LEE” and 


*FO’O'SLE YARNS.” 
The DOCTOR, and other Poems in the Manx 
Patois. By Rev. 


. E. Brown, M.A. Elegantly printed, in feap. 8vo, and 
bound in parchment, 6s. (Just published, 


Just published, hand-made paper, parchment, 6s. 
The FOLE-SONGS of ITALY. Specimens (with 


line-for-line Translation) from each Province, and a Prefatory Treatise by 
Miss R. H. Busx, Author of ‘‘ Folk-lore of Rome,” “‘ Sagas from the Far 
East,” “ Patraiias,” &.; assisted by Dr. P1rré, of Palermo. 
J * — Busk’s volume must take place as the student’s handbook.”—Folklore 
ourna 
“She has been guided by learning, judgment, and a happy sense of local 
colour.’’—Atheneum, 


“‘ The choice of poems is excellent...... Collated with unusual care. The author 
shows a true critical sense.”’—Saturday Review. 
ENGLAND and her COLONIES. Being the Five 


best Essays on Imperial Federation submitted to the London Chamber of 
Commerce for their Prize Competition, and r ded for publicati 

the Judges, J. Anthony Froude, Professor J. R. Seeley, and Sir Rawson W. 
Rawson. 

*,* The Prize-Winners are Mr. Wm. Greswell, of Somerset ; Mr. J. O. Fitzgerald, 
of Wellington, New Zealand ; Mr. W. J. Bradshaw, of Richmond, Australia ; Mr. 
F. H. Turnock, of Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Mr. C. V. Smith, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


SHILLING NOVELS, 
The LEGEND of JONAS SYLVESTER. By C. 


DESPARD. 


Professor PINNEMTHROUGH. By Dr. Pelagius. 


UNVARNISHED TALES. By William Mackay. 
Second Edition, 


A DAY after the FAIR. By William Cairns. 
REVENGED. By Edith L. Chamberlain. 
TOLD in a TRANCE. By Kythe Clinton. 

Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO.’S New CATALOGUE of their 


Publications is now ready, 76 pp,, and will be forwarded to any Address on receipt 
of a post-card, 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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CHATTU AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE WORLD WENT 


VERY WELL THEN. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ Children of Gibeon,”’ &c. 
With Etching of Portrait by Jouw Perriz, R.A., and Illustrations by A. ForEsTIER. 





NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each ; cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
With HARP J CROWN. 


My LITTLE GIRL. 





The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
By CELIA’S ARBOUR. 

The MONKS of THELEMA, 


The SEAMY 
The TEN YEARS’ TENANT, 


"TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
SIDE. 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET, 





NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23 each; cloth limp, 23 6d each. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men: an Impossible| Dorothy Forster. 


tory. With Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With Frontispiece by E. 
. eeler, 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illustrations by H. 


Furniss. 


With Frontispiece by Charles 


Green. 


Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 





Children of Gibeon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 64, 





——e 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 
Messrs Chatto and Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one con- 


taining a complete Novel), printed from a specially cast fount of type 


by Mesers, Ballantyne and Hanson, of the Ballantyne Press, on a large crown 8vo page, and 


handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs, Burn and Oo., will be published monthly, at 6s each. The first Volume (now in the press) will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. With an Etched Portrait of James Rice, 


and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT, telling the Story of his Literary Partnership with James Rice. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORIES. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


LITTLE NOVELS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


DAGOSET'’S NEW BOOK. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28; cloth, 2s 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
With a photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. [Immediately 





THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By 


Mrs, ALFRED Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. Cheaper Editi 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. . per Edition, 


In all SHADES: a Novel. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of “Strange Stories,” &c. Okeaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 33 61. (Shortly, 











A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By 


Justin McCartuy, M.P. Jubilee Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the 
End of 1886, 2 vols. square 8yvo, cloth extra, 7s 6d pr Ay 








RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author 


of “John Herring,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8y0. [Shortly. 


IRELAND since the UNION : Sketches of 


Irish History from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarrnr, M.P. Crown 870, 
cloth extra, 6s, 





OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Christie 


Morray, Author of “ Jozeph’s Coat,” &c. With Illustrations by A. 
McCormick. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s, [Shortly. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, 


Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written 


in Vacation Time. By JAMES Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,” “ High Spirits,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The MERRY MEN, and other Tales and 


Fables. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of “Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant 


Auten, Author of “Strange Stories,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

















The CASE for HOME-RULE. By Justin H. 


McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53, 


CHRONICLE of the COACH: Charing Cross 


to Ilfracombe. By J. Dentson Cuampuin. With 75 Illustrations by Edward 
L. Chichester, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a New 


Principle. By H. A. Pace, Author of “Thoreau: a Study,” &, Crown 879, 
cloth extra, 53. 


BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. By Edwin 


LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the Indian Hills,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE. By Dr. 


ANDREW WILSON, F,R.S.E., Author of “ Chapters in Evolution,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

















DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Sarah 
TytLtER, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘‘Saint Mungo’s City,’”’ &. 
With 6 Illustrations by P. ab. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 





‘The RIGHT HONOURABLE :” a Romance 


of Rosiehy and Politics.. By Justis McCartuy and Mrs, CAMPBELL-PRAED. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wilkie 


Coxtuins, Author of ‘The Woman in White.” Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES, AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 








By OUIDA. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
OTHMAR, CAMIOLA. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By JAMES PAYN. 
BABYLON. The TALK of the TOWN 


. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | “Ii the MIDDLE WATCH. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. BY KATH, SAUNDERS. 
LOVING a DREAM. SEBASTIAN. 

A HARD KNOT. HEART SALVAGE. 

By MARK TWAIN: 
=o rei Bk ll LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. 
D. RISTIE M AY. By SARAH TYTLER. 

By RST PRROON HGULAR | NOBLESSH OBLIGE. 

CYNIC FORTUNE. Lady BELL. 








The COMPLETE ART of MAKING FIRE. 


WORKS; or, the Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. ByTHomas Kentisx. With 267 
Illustrations, A New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. By W. Clark 


Russet, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ‘* Round the Galley 
Fire,” “A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [Shortly. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected 


and Edited, with an Introduction, by W1LLIAM MicHaxEL Rossetti. A New 
Edition, with a Steelplate Portrait, crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in buckram, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. [May 28th. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Margaret 


LonspaLE. Popular Edition, with Illustrations, square 8vo, 4d; cloth, 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Fac-simile 


Sketches. Edited by Henry Buiacksurn. Is, 
With Fac- 




















GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). 


simile Sketches. Edited by Henry Biacxsurn. Ils. 





| The PARIS SALON (1887). With Fac-simile 


Sketches. 3s. 





London: CHATTO and 


WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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